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| have thought it necessary to fix any restraints or limita- 


Of the Committee to whom was referred the Resolution of | tions to powers which had no existence. These limi- 


the Legislature of the state of Mississippi, relative to the 


Tariff of 1828, read in the House of Representatives of 
Pennsylvania, December 7, 1829. 


Mr. Wilkins, from the committee to whom was refer- 
red the letter from the Governor of Mississippi to the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, enclosing a copy of certain 
resolutions of the general assembly, of that state,relative 
to the tariff of the general government, of 1828, made 
the following report, which was read, viz. 

That we have given to this subject, that serious and 
deliberate consideration, which is due to proceedings 
emanating froma source, which is entitled to all pos- 
sible respect. We have examined, in all their bearings, 
the resolutions submitted, and as the result of our most 
serious reflection, beg leave to state to the House, that 
in our opinion, they ought not to receive its sanction. 

The resolutions of the legislature of Mississippi, pre- 
sent the tariff of 1828, to our consideration, in four as- 
pects. 

_ First, that it is contrary to the spirit of the constitution 
of the United States. 

In the first clause of the eighth section of the first ar- 
ticle of the constitution of the United States, it is ordain- 
ed, that Congress shall have power 

“1. Te lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and ex- 
cises, to pay the debts, and provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare of the United States.” 

**2. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states, and with the Indian tribes.” 

In the third clause of the second section of the first ar- 
ticle, it is declared, that 

**3. Representatives, and direct taxes, shall be 
apportioned among the several states, which may be in- 
cluded within this union, according to their respective 
numbers.” 


tations evince, on their face, the intention and meaning 
of the convention, and are in themselves an express ce- 
claration, that the powers granted in the first and third 
clauses of the eighth section of the first article, were so 
supreme and.unlimited, as to render it indispensable to 
restrain and limit their exercise on some subjects, and 
prohibit their application to others. These limitations 
and prohibitions are few, simple, and easily understood, 
They merely provide, that direct taxes sha!] be laid and 
apportioned according to representation; that duties, ex- 
cises and imposts shall be uniform; that no duty or tax 
shall be imposed on exports; that no regulation of com- 
| merce or revenue, shall give a preference to the ports 
| of one state over another, or impose a duty on a vessel 
| bound from one state to another, 
Had other restraints on these high powers delegated 
to Congress, been deemed necessary, they would have 
| been inserted in the constitution before its adoption.— 
Had the states, before its ratification, been fearful of 
their extent, they would have imposed conditions, or, 
at the time of adopting the amendments proposed by 
Congress, on the 4th of March, 1789, have added ano- 
| ther to the ten restrictions, on the powers delegated in 
| the original constitution, by some declaratory or restric- 
| tive clause. None such having been inserted or added, 
| it would seem to your committee, that all powers in re- 
| lation to commerce, duties, imposts, taxes and excises, 
| were finally and irrevocably delegated by the people 
| and states to congress, with no other exceptions than 
| such as are contained in the act of delegation, the con- 
| stitution; the language of which, is as plain as man can 
use, and which cannot be construed se as completely 
| to destroy its meaning, import and effect. 
| Incomparing with the constitution, the act of con- 
| gress of 1828, and the various laws of congress, impos- 
| ing duties and imposts on imported articles, which com- 


In the clause first referred to, in the eighth section of | pose what is called the tariff, the committee can per- 


the first article, is another limitation. 

“But all duties, imposts and excises, #all be uniform 
throughout the United States.” 

In the fourth clause of the ninth section of the fiust 
article, is another declaration, that 

‘4, No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, un- 
less in proportion to the census or enumeration, herein- 
before directed to be taken.” 

And in the fifth clause of the ninth section of the 
same article, it is also declared, that 

“5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported 
from any state. No preference shall be given, by any 
regulation of commerce or revenue, to the ports of one 
state over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to 
or from one state, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay du- 
ties in another.” 

These are all the provisions of the constituion of the 
United States to impose taxes, duties, imposts, excises, 
or toregulate commerce. These powers are given in 
terms too clear to admit of construction, too compre- 
hensive to exclude any subject, tuo plenary to admit of 
any limitation, without actual violence to, and total per- 


| ceive nodiscrepancy. No direct tax is imposed; the du- 
| ties and imposts are uniform, and exports are not tay.ed. 
Viewed as a regulation of commerce, it touches no pre- 
hibited subject, nor in any of its parts does it pass over 
(any limitation. It is but an ordinary act of legislation, 


|under an authority expressly delegated, laying and so 


apportioning duties on imports, as in the opinion of the 
| three branches of the general government, seems best 
| to comport with their duties to its citizens, and the pros- 
'_perity of the nation: invading no state or private right, 
violating no constitutional injunction; adopted by no 
construction or implied power, brought for the first 
time into action by a fancied or assumed necessity, or 
| forced into the constitution by refined or metaphysical 
reasoning. The tariffis a mixed measure of policy, re- 
venue and commercial regulation, indispensable in eve- 
ry government, and without which nene can effectuate 
the object of its institution. How far congress may be 
influenced by the one or other consideration separately, 
or by all combined, is for them to decide under their 
high responsibility tothe people. But the power togive 
| greater or less weight to the various reasons which may 











version of the plain language and evident intention of | be urged on them, for the adoption of any act of legis- 
the convention. [t could have been considered by | lation, is necessarily incident to every deliberative as- 


the convention, in no other view, clse they would not | sembly, and entirely incapable of any precise definition. 
Vor. V. 1 : 
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Having plenary power to lay duties and imposts, as well 
as to regulate commerce with foreign nations, the detail 


of any act which they may pass on these subjects, the | 


name which may be given to it, or the reasons which 
lead to its adoption, become necessarily matter, not of 
power but expediency. 

These considerations fully satisfy your committee 
that the present tariff is not only, not contrary to, but in 
perfect accerdance with the words, the meaning, as well 
as the declared intention of the constitution. But as 
the legislature of the state of Mississippi declared it to 
be contrary to its spirit, some further remarks are deem- 
ed necessary. 

When by an inspection of the constitution, there is 
found express and expxicit authority in Congress, to 
legislate on any subject, we have always believed it to 
be supreme; capable of no diminution, but by its own 
limitations, and these declared in terms equally clear 
with the original grant of power; and we confess our- 
selves entirely unable to understand, what is that spirit 
of the constitution, which can annul its plainest enact- 
ments, and abrogate the most plenary powers which it 
confers: which takes from our government the right to 
regulate commerce; to lay and apportion duties and im- 
posts, leaving it incompetent to protect and support e- 
ven itself, to pay its debts, to protect its citizens from 
foreign legislation, or provide for the defence or welfare 
of the country. Your committee can recognize no oth- 
er “‘constitutional spirit” than that which pervades all 
the ordinances, is visible on the face, declared in the 
provisions, and consistent with all the parts of the con- 
stitution, which is its best, and ought to be its only ex- 
positor. When we once depart from this spirit, and by 
an ingenious & refined train of reasening, supposititious 
and conjectural, endeaveurs to invent, or think we dis- 
cern the use, object or purposes, for which any power 
is delegated or prohibited to Congress, or referred to 
the people or states; and then contract or expand exer- 
cise or disclaim the power according te such supposed 
use, object or purpose, we are without any certain 
guide. When a grant of power is reduced to writing, 
each party knows what is granted, prohibited or refus- 
ed. When it is done fairly and understandingly, each 
party knowing their respective rights, know how and 
to what extent to exercise them, and are bound by their 


respective stipulations. Neither would be permitted to | 


evade them, by the inyention or suggestion of some un- 
divulged motive for their insertion in the instrument.— 
It would, in all the private transactions of man with man 
be carried into effect according to its tenor, terms and 
declared meaning, Why more respect should be paid, 
to the written contracts of individuals, than to the great 
and solemn bond which unites the people ef a great re- 
public with each other, and to their government, which 
connects twenty-four free, sovereign and independent 
nations in a federal union; which creates a new govern- 
ment for national objects, distinctly set forth, and on the 


efficiency and permanency of which the rights and hap- | 


piness of millions depend—the committee are utterly at 
a loss to conceive. 


If public peace and private rights are at all worthy of | 
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/experience and the patriotism of its framers, it is the 
most perfect and noble wonxk which ever came from 
/man. Self-explaining, self-: onstruing, it is in all res- 
| pects what it ought to be, to accomplish what were the 
| great purposes of itsadoption. Had it been so accept- 
ed and acted on, had not the mighty lever uf construc- 
| tion been applied to force ungranted powers into, or 
| granted powers out of the constitution, the country 
| would have been saved the dreadful conflicts, which 
have, yet de, and may continue to threaten its peace 
| and national existence. ‘They have arisen, not from the 
| difficulty of ascertaining, what is the declared intention 
|or meaning of any of its provisions, but what was the 
object of their enactment, from not being content with 
finding them clearly and plainly contained in the instru- 
| ment, but inquiring, why they were there, and into the 
reasons of their adoption, the mode in which they should 
| be exercised, and the objects to which they should be 
applied. 

This must necessarily lead to endless contention. The 
individual or the state who is permitted to assign the 
| reasons, motives, uses, objects or purposes, of any con- 
| stitutional enactment, becomes the maker of the constitu- 
(tion. It is no longer the work of the convention, but 
| becomes subject to ulteration, resulting from every 
| change of opinion, The treaty making power, the char- 
| tering of banks, the sedition law, the embargo and non- 
| intercourse Jaws, the measures connected with the late 
| war, the Missouri question, internal improvement, and 
| the tariff,have agitated the country for forty years,—not 
| because the constitutionality of every measure could not 
| be easily settled, by reference to the plain words of a 

written compact of confessedly binding obligation; but 

because statesmen have devoted all the faculties of their 

minds, to look through the constitution, to discover the 
, secret reasons whiy its authors had agreed on this or that 
| particular provision. If the lessons of experience and 
| the present situation of the country, do not furnish a se- 
| vere commentary on this subject, the committee are 
;much deceived. To them, they seem a solemn warn- 
|ing, against all attempts to bend the constitution to 
| the varying views, which interested party or local feel- 
| ings, may cause to predominate in the minds of individ- 
uals, or the deliberations of state, over the safety and 
| permanency of our institutions. 
If after forty years of discussion, the great fundamen- 
_tal principles of our government are set unsettled, ifthe 
powers of Congress, in relation to revenue, commerce 
| and manufactures, navigation and internal improvement, 
are yet undefined, the wisest man in the nation will not 
dare to predict the period of political peace, or, the 
|youngest expect to witness it. Public good requires 
| that these distracting questions should be settled, and 
, that we should®by common consent, unite in adopting, 
)as the rule of our political faith, the great charter of our 
| fathers, which, to all times,and to all generations, speaks 
| the same language; and no longer mislead ourselves or 


| others, in vain attempts to discover reasons, motives or 
purposes, about which politicians and statesmen, have 
_never yet been, or ever can be, able to agree. 

No subject can more forcibly illustrate the propriety 


consideration:—if there must be a concession by the | of these remarks, than the one which is now immediate- 


people and states to a federative government, of so 
much of their rights as is necessary for federal purposes; 


it is of: infinite importance, that it be done by a com- 


pact, clear, simple and explicit in its terms, and con- 
taining in itselfa standard and test, by which collisions 
of power with power, and right with right, may at all 
times be avoided or settled. Without such a standard, 
without some unetring regulating balance wheel, the 
complicated machinery of our governments will never 
move in harmony, but be soon destroyed, by the con- 
flicting interference of parts.with parts and of parts 
with the whole. The convention of 1787, gave such a 
standard to the country. 
derstand it. Free from obscurity, consistent and har- 


Whoever examines, can un- | 


monious in all jts parts, the result of the wisdom, the | 


|ly under consideration. The tariff of 1828, is a rerula- 
| tion of commerce with foreign nations; a matter riot on- 
ly of express, but of exclusive delegation to Congress.— 
By the second clause of the tenth section of the first ar- 
| ticle of the constitution, the states are prohibited from 
| imposing any duty on tonnage, imposts or duties on im- 
| ports or exports, without the consent of Cengress. We 
| know not by what authority, any state can say, that she 
| has refused any control over foreign commerce, or, can 

attempt to deny te Congress express, plenary, exclu- 
| sive and supreme power to so regulate it, asin their dis- 
| cretion the public good may require. This tariff is al- 
'soarevenue measure, imposing duties and imposts on 
|imported goods. States are prohibited from legislation 
| on this subject, except so far as may ‘*be absolutely ne- 
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cessary for executing its inspection laws;” and by the | tion, the harmony of our public councils, the safety of 
last recited clause, ‘‘the nett produce of all duties and | our institutions, and the good feeling between the citi- 
imposts laid by any state on imports and exports, shall | zens of different states, and these engaged in the suppo- 
be paid into the treasury of the United States, and all! sed rival and hostile pursuits of life, may no longer be 
such laws shall-be subject to the revision and control of | disturbed by complaints against the oppression of ‘un- 
Congress.” And are the laws of Congress on these sub- | constitutional tariffs.’ 
jects to be subject to the reyision and control of the | —Itis presumed that the legislature of the state of Mis- 
states! Can Tuey prescribe the articles of foreign im- | sissippi, in declaring the tarff of 1828, to be wnconstitu- 
portation, which shall alone be subject to duty and im- | f’onal, could not have intended to exempt former tariffs 
post, and determine on the amount which shall be ap-| fromthe same imputation. Such presumption would 
portioned to each? If such is the language, the mean- | be derogatory to their patriotism, their sense of national 
ing, or the spirit of the constitution, then we must ap- | Justice, as well as their regard for the interests of other 
ply to it a rule of construction, which contradicts and | states and sections of country. This so much vilified ta- 
reverses the plainest and most distinct of all its decla- | riff, imposed no rate of duties not contained in others; 
rations. it neither embodied any new principle, nor abrogated 
If the powers of Congress are to be thus restrained,as | any old one—its principal object was to equalise the du- 
to the regulation of commerce, and the laying of duties | ties on imports, so as to bring the products and manu- 
& imposts,we must naturally inquire, whether there are | factures of the middle and western states, under the op- 
any which remain for their exercise,on the other subjects | eration of the same national protection which former laws 
of express delegation. Your committee ure certain,that | had afforded to the products of the southern, and the 
this state, and are confident that the nation, is not pre- | shipping, the fisheries and the manufactures of the eas- 
pared to apply any rule of construction which shall not | tern. ‘Vhe tariff of 1816, imposed on cotton, wool and 
beuniform. The control of all our foreign relations— brown sugar, aduty oftbree cents per pound, on snuff 





war and peace—the army, navy, and judiciary, is not | twelve, and manufactured tobacco ten. Yet the most 
more fully or expressly delegated to Congress, than our | distinguished statesmen of the south voted for these du- 
revenue and commerce. It by any refinement of con-| ties. Was it for revenue alone? Had they no eye -to 
struction or implication, a supposed case, object or pur- | the protection of the products of southern climates’ At 
pose, can be discovered, which can impair, abrogate, er | this time no question of power had arisen in congress.— 
restrain them, as to the one, it canasto ali the great | Policy and expediency alone, influenced its delibera- 
powers which bave been conferred by the people and | tions. Yet in the same law which fixed these duties, 
states. If the great design of our confederacy, was not | the duty on bar iron was reduced to nine dollars the ton, 
to enable the general government to sflord protection | a convincing proof, that even in the estimation of south- 
to the interests of al/ parts of our republic, then, it is | ern statesmen, congress not only had the power of pro- 
powerless as to all. If it is unconstitutional to encourage | tecting the staple products ef one state, toa greater de- 
and protect any one great branch of national industry, | gree than those of another; but, that censiderations of 
then, are all at the mercy of foreign policy. If the gov- | sound policy authorised its exercise, both en manufac- 
ernment cannot in the same /aw provide for its own sup- | tures and raw materials. 

port, the welfare of the people and the defence of the These are not views of recent development. They 
nation, then, it is incompetent to do it by separate acts, | were declared by the fathers of our constitution, the 
and incapable of fulfilling any one object of its forma- | founders of our republic, at the first session of the first 
tion. The interests of agriculture and commerce, man- | congress in “An act for laying a duty on goods, wares 
ufactures and navigation, are not separated in the con. | and merchandises, imported into the United States,” in 
stitution; neither is its favorite or reprobate; all are alike | these words— 

legitimate subjects of national guardianship, or are| “Whereas it is necessary for the support of government, 
equally excluded from national protection. If duties | for the discharge of the debts of the United States, and the 
on imported manufactures are contrary to its spirit, so | ENCOURAGEMENT AND PROTECTION OF DOMESTIC MANU- 
are duties on tonnage, bounties on fisheries, and allem-| Fractures, that duties be laid on goods, wares and mer- 
bargo, non-intercourse and navigation acts _ Thus, the | chandises imported;’’ be it enacted, &c. 

great question which involves the validity of the tariffof} | This was the first tariff under the new government.— 
1828, involves alike, our whole code of legislation, over | Jt has never been declared or even said to be unconstitution- 
every item ef national interest and industry, which can | @/. Yet it contains one explicit declaration, that one of 
be affected by foreign policy. On its decision by the | tie reasons which led to its adoption was the protection 
American people, the fate of the farmer and the fisher- | of manufactures; a declaration publicly asserting the 


man, the planter and the mechanic, the manufacturer | power of congress, which was never questioned by any 
and the merchant, alike depend. Our government is | statesman in the union for more than thirty years. Con- 
competent to protect the products of our soil and seas, 


gress have from time to time selected such objects, as 
our shipping as well as our workshops, or it must aban- | seemed to them most deserving of encouragement and 
don all to one common destruction. It is earnestly ho- 


protection, varying in degree according to circumstan- 
ped, that in this great contest, no section or state of the | ces, and extended in amount as the public interest seem- 


| 
union, will be governed by sectional or interested views; | ed to them todemand. Never dreaming until 1820, that 
that none will claim for its own predictions, a greater | the constitution had interposed any impediments to 
degree of protection than they are willing to afford to | that system, which was coeval with the governmert, 
others; that those who have already received protection | and which was proclaimed in the first revenue law 
by former laws, will cheerfully consent to the reduction | which was passed after its erganization. 

of ail duties on all articles, which come into competition! It is much regretted by your committee, that the res- 
with their own, to the same rate which shall remain, on |_olutions under consideration, do not point specifically to 
those embraced in the tariff of 1828, after it shall have | the parts of the law of 1828, which transcend the powers 
beenrepealed. And that the tariff which is to recon- | of congress: that they do net designate the articles on 
cile all conflicting interests, and restore peace not only | which an unconstitutional duty is imposed, or afferd any 
between contending partics, but states, and the great | criterion by which the line can be drawn between those 
sections of the country shall, when modified with a sin-| duties, imposts and regulations of foreign commerce, 
gle eye to revenue, impose THE SAME DUTY ON SUGAR AS | Which are valid and binding on the states,and those which 
ON IRON, ON COTTON AS ON HEMP, ON TOBACCO As ON | are void and “ought to be resisted.” If your committee 
WOOLLENS, AND ON FISH AS ON HARDWARE. That with | are left to judge from the uniform course of legislation 
common consent; the protecting principle shall be im-| for forty years, under every administration, and midst 
partially applied, or expunged from our statute book, | all the strifes of contending parties, congress has always 
wherever it can be found; so that the repose of the na-| freely acted on the principle of being fully authorized to 
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adopt such measures of protecting, resisting and even | 
coercive policy, as was necessary in their opinion, to 
guard the industry of our citizens, against every interfe- 
rence or danger from abroad. Such regulations of com- 
merce and revenue have been enforced as were calcula- 
ted best to produce the desired effect : brought to bear 
sometimes on the s!ipping, at others on the productions 
and manufactures of foreign nations. Our tonnage and 
impost duties, navigation, embargo and non-intercourse 
laws, have emanated from the same source of power,and 
been directed to the same great objects, the security of 
the rights, the protection of the industry, and provision 
for the common defence and permanent independence 
of the country, varied only by the emergency of the oc- 
casion, and the results of experience. 

‘Yo a subject so complicated as the tariff, it seems im- 
practicable to apply any other than those principles, on 
which the government has ever acted,and must ever act. 
The constitution does not define the rate of duty, which is 
alone *‘constitutional.”” It is incapable of definition in 
any other way, than by the sound discretion of the na- 
tional legislature, representing and acting for the whole 
union. It is the only safe and impartial depository of 
power. States and local sections may look too much to 
their own peculiar interests. Congress looks only to the 
nation. If a question should arise, whether a duty of | 
one cent a pound, which the tariff of 1828 imposes on 
imported bar-iron, the great staple of Pennsylvania, or 
the duty of three cents a pound, which the tariff of 1816 
imposes on brown sugar, the great staple of Louisiana, is 
unconstitutional? it would not be very safe to submit the | 
decision to either state during the present excitement. | 
Though both are articles of necessity, each costing about | 
the same price per pound, and the relative duty enor- | 
mously disproportionate, yet, who can say the constitu- | 
tion does not authorize, or that this state could properly 
protest against and resist it ? 

Your committee are unable to make a detailed com- 
parison of the relative duties imposed by the existing ta- 
riff on foreign articles, which come in competition with 
the products of the different sections of this nation ; but 
they feel fully justified in expressing their decided con- 
viction,that inany attempt to graduate them, by any fixed | 
constitutional standard, it must be done by the exercise 
of sound discretion, and in that spirit of patriotism and 
national good feeling, which they hope may ever prevail 
between the citizens of the different states. 

The Policy of the Tariff. 

Secondly. The legislature of the state of Mississippi 
object to the tariff of 1828, “as impolitic.”’ 

if it is intended _to confine the objection to this one act, 
as contra-distinguished from those of former years, the 
committee think it less liable to it than any others. The 
tariff of 1816 was not apportioned by any general prin- 
ciple or uniform rule. So far as it afforded protection, it 
was mostly to articles, the produce or manufacture of the 
eastern and southern states. A marked discrimination 
was made in the duties, on two of the most important 
items of national defence, iron and hemp; between the 
raw material and the manufactures from it. On bar iron 


the duty was forty-five cents per hundred; on sheet, rod 
and hoop iron, two dollars and fifty cents per hundred, 
and on nails, three cents per pound ; on hemp, one dol- 
lar and fifty cents per hundred; on tarred cordage, three 
cents per pound; on untarred, four cents per pound; and 
on many other articles the same unjust and partial pref. | 
erence was adopted. In almost all cases the same unjust | 
and partial preference was given to the manufactured | 
article, over the raw material of which it was made, tho’ } 
the country had one equal capacity to produce both, to | 
an amount fully equal to the demand. ‘These evils were | 
in some measure corrected in the tariff of 1824,but there 
still remained much to amend. Generally speaking, the | 


Ss * 


ariicles of the produce or manufacture of the middie and | 
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efficient remedy against fraud and undervaluations at the 
custom house. [t imposed an equal duty on iron, hemp, 
lead, flax, wool, and the manufactures of which they 
furnished the raw material. In its general provisions, it 
conformed more to the great national principle,on which 
all tariffs ought to be formed, than former tariffs, and 
seems to your committee to be less obnoxious to objec- 
tion on any public consideration. 

If sound policy would justify any tariff, it certainly, 
would this. So far as its effects have been developed, 
they have been of the most salutary wature. New vigor 
has been infused into many branches of manufactures; 
the annua! produce has been much increased, while the 
price has diminished. It has certainly added to the sum 
of our production, of employment of labor, and the im- 
provement of the country. It has not been long enough 
in operation to test its utmost effects; but from what has 
resulted, there is abundant reason to believe, that its 
continuance will tend as much to promote and secure, 
as its repeal would tend to check and jeopardize the 
general prosperity of the country. 

Of the general policy of the system of protection to 
the domesti¢ industry of the nation, your committee can- 


| not entertain a doubt. Of the good resulting from it, in 


every part of the union where it has been brought into 
action, the experience of many years affords full and 
conclusive evidence. Facts cannot be resolved down, 
practical results cannot be controverted by theories, 
and while these all concur to test the wisdom, the jus- 
tice, and the happy consequences of the extension of 
this great system, your committee think that no sound 
statesman can pronounce it impolitic. 
Is the Tariff oppressive? 

Thirily.—The legislature of the state of Mississippi 
declare the tariff of 1828, to be oppressive onthe south- 
ern states. 

If your committee had been furnished with any evi- 
dence, proving the correctness of this declaration, if any 
facts had been submitted to their consideration, from 
which they could reasonably infer, that this tariff had 
been or would be oppressive to the southern states, 
they would most cheerfully, as well froma sense of 
a duty to the nation, asfrom the spirit of cencil- 
iation and friendship to our sister states, recommend 
to this House, a concurrence with this part of the reso- 
lution. Had the legislature of the state of Mississipp', 
stated any facts on which their opinion is founded, it 
would have been our solemn duty to have assented to 
their truth, when asserted from so high authority. But 
as this part of the resolution merely expresses an opin- 
ion as to the local operation of the law, your committee 
deem it no want of respect to the opinion of a sister 
state to dissent from it, until its correctness is ascertain- 
ed from experience and practical results. It is not con- 
ceived that the tariff of 1828 could be oppressive on a- 
ny state or part of the union, unless by diminishing the 
supply, raising the price, or injuring the quality of the 
articles which are embraced in it. That either is the fact, 
your committee have no reason to believe, nor so far as 
is known, has ever the assertion been made. On the 
contrary, it isknown and admitted, that as the quantity 
has increased, the price has been reduced and the qual- 
ity improved, as to all items of manufacture. It is not 
believed, that to this remark there can be produced the 
exception of one item. The opponents to protection 
of domestic industry, ‘have been often called upon to 
identify one solitary instance, in which experience will 
justify the remark, that high duties tend to oppress the 
consumer. Yet, during the many years that the policy 
and justice of the system have been under discussion, 
no such instance has been produced. Itis a fact which 


| cannot be denied, it is manifest in every price current, it 


is within the knowledge of every purchaser of the most 


necessary and common article of consumption, that the 
western states, were protected by a /ess duty on the for- | 


cign article than others. The tariff of 1828 remedied | 
many evils, reduced many inequalities, and provided an 


cheapest domestic goods are those which are protected 
by the highest duties ef similar articles which are im- 
ported: as coarse woollen, cotton, and mixed goods, 
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nails, window glass, spirits, and a vast variety of other 
articles, manufactured from lead, iron and leather; ma- 
ny of which are peculiarly adapted to southern wants, 
and form the most common and important items of their 
consumption, clothing for their laborers, and implements 
for cultivation. It has been true in all nations, and 
through all times, that wherever there is a capacity to 
supply the demand for any article, the securing the do- 
mestic market to the domestic production, excites do- 
mestic competition, so asto ensure the consumer a 
cheaper, a better, and a more abundant supply for his 
wants. Itis a truth of universal application in all the 
pursuits of life, practically known and felt by every far- 
mer, merchant, mechanic and manufacturer in the coun- 
try, from the commencement of that great system of po- 
licy, which has protected as well our shipping, as the 
productions of our soil, our seas, aud our workshop$.-— 
How then a tariff can produce oppression to the south- 
ern states, seems incomprehensible to your committee. 
It may indeed tend to diminish the foreign, but it in- 
creases the domestic consumption of their. great staple, 
cotton, in the same ratio. The price is the same, wheth- 


er purchased fer a foreign or a home market; and ifthe | 


quality and price is equal, our southern brethren have 
too much patriotism to think it ‘oppressive,’ to purchase 
the preduction from their own raw material, merely be- 


cause it has been manufactured by American machinery 
and labor. . 


It cannot be material to the southern planter, wheth- 
er his cotton isspun in Manchester, or Providence, or 
Pittsburg; whether it is transported in an American or 
a British ship, if it produces him the same price in mar- 


ket. With him itisa mere question of profit on what 


He can- | 
not be oppressed by the tariff, unless he receives /ess 


he sells, and economy in what he purchases. 


for the one or pays more for the ofher. It is all resolved 


into a simple question of fact, does his cotton produce | 


less or his supplies cost more by the tariff of 1828’ It 
may be true that the price of cotton has fallen in 1828 
and ’29 to six oy eight cents per pound. But it is no 


more a consequence of the tariff of 1828, than the un- | 
precedented price ofthat article in 1825 was a conse- | 


quence of the tariff of 1824. Neither is true. The wild 
spirit of speculation, which raged in the latter year, and 
the increased quantity produced in the two last, fully 
account for the respective changes. The cause has 


been already assigned, domestic competition has increas- | 
ed the quantity, and of course, reduced the price, ex- | 


emplifying as to agriculture, the same effects as in man- 
ufactures, and all other branches of industry, 


The wealth and prosperity of a country depend less 


on the amount, than on the proper direction and judi- | 


cious diyision of labor. This can be settled by no ab- 
stract or theoretical principles; it must depénd on ex- 
perience and observation. {ff so much labor is applied 
to the production of any one article, as to yield an 
amount beyond the demand, the consequence is obyi- 
ous—the price falls, profits are diminished, or a loss en- 
sues. ‘The country may be depressed or oppressed .— 
It is not owing to the tariff, but to the want of a proper 
division of labor. The true remedy is not in complaints, 


but in the diversion of a fraction of labor from unprofi- | 


table to profitable employment. 


If the pursuits of southern agriculture are no longer 
profitable, it is because its productions either exceed 
the demand, or so nearly equal it, as to reduce the price 
below the expense of cultivation. If the labor of the 


middle and western states was mainly confined to the | 


production of grain and provision, they too might com- 
plain of the ‘oppression of the tariff;’ for their crops 


would not produce the supply of their wants; for the in- | 
crease of the quantity would only diminish the value. It | 


could not extend the market beyond the demand. 
It is only by the division of labor in the combined pur- 


sujts of commetce, agriculture and manufactures, that | 


they can become prosperous. Louisiana might labour 
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| under the same oppression as Mississippi, if her labour 
| was confined to the cultivation of cotton; but by direct- 
| ing a portion to sugar, she is increasing in wealth more 
than perhaps any other state in the union. The citizens 
of ‘Tennessee are now wisely dividing their labor, by en- 
tering on the manufacture of iron, large quantities of 
which have already been consuméd in Pittsburg, where 
| it finds a ready market, at a price which yields a better 
| profit to the ‘Tennessee iron master, than hé could de- 
rive from the planting of cotton. Why the state of Mis- 
sissippi, situated between Louisiana and Tennessee, 
should not profit by their example, is difficult to per- 
ceive. Kentucky too has been oppressed by not divi- 
ding her labor, but she is rapidly redeeming herself, by 
her manufactures of hemp and iron; furnaces and forges 
are rapidly increasing; her bloom and her iron, of the 
best quality, and in large quantities, are sent to our 
great western workshop, and manufactured into every 
| variety of articles for use. Missouri furnishes lead; O- 
hio provisions; and the rivers of the west are covered 
with steam and keel boats, busy in transporting the va- 
ried productions of a world extending from Lake Erie 
to the gulph of Mexico. It isa truly splendid prespect, 
to witness the intimate connection between the three 
great branches of national industry, exemplified in this 
intercourse between the west and the south; between 
this state and every one watered by the Mississippi, or 
its branches. There isnot one which does not supply 
our manufactories with raw material, or our labourer 
with subsistence; or one among whom western com- 
merce does not distribute the supplies for their con- 
/ sumption, and afford an increased demand for the pro- 
ductions of all new facilities of exchange; opening new 
markets, increasing the aggregate as well as the profits 
of labor, by its wise distribution. The whole scene pre- 
sents the fairest prospect of national wealth and inde- 
pendence, and most strongly tends to unite in one bond 
of mutual dependence, benefits and goed feeling, those 
portions of the country which nature has widely separa- 
ted at distances, which the enterprise of our citizens has 
nearly annihilated. 
lfthere is any one measure of the general govern- 
ment, which more than another has tended to develope 
the resources of the country, or contributed to its gene- 
| ralimprovement, your committee do believe it is the ta- 
riff of 1828. It assured the proprietors of manufacto- 
ries that the government deemed Tax important in- 
struments of general welfare, in protecting the consu- 
| mer from the exactions and monopolies of foreigners, 
|and would impart to their products such a degree of 
| protection as the public interest required. This infused 
| new vigor into their establishments, which are daily 
furnishing new and increased markets for agriculture; 
and both increase and create the materials of commerce. 
It is confidently believed that no oppression has as yet 
resulted, or will ever result from its operations; altho’ 
much alarm has been excited, and great-complaints have 
been made of its injurious effects on revenue, agricul- 
ture and commerce. It cannot be expected that they 
can produce any effect without some proof that they 
‘are just; for it is known asa part of the history of our 
national legislation, that the same course has been pur- 
sued since 1816, whenever any proposition has been 
| submitted to Congress for the encouragement or pro- 
tection of domestic manufactures, and we must.expect 
its renewal on eveiy similar occasion. Though the 
practical operation of every tariff has falsified every 
such prediction, and dissipated every gloomy anticipa- 
| tion; its opponents still repeat them, vainly hoping that 
some period will occur when the representatives of the 
people will overlook the evidence of facts, forget the 
lessons of experience, and be influenced only by asser- 
tions and opinions, which have been contradicted by 
| both; which may serve to concentrate opposition, but 
cannot carry conviction to the understanding. When 
every other tariff has been attended by nothing but 
benefits, the tar?ff of 1828 cannoli be opprecstve. 
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| 5,233 shares in the Philadelphia 
The last view which the legislature of Missis-| bank, at 100 dollars per share, 

sippi take of the tariff of 1828, is ‘that it ought to be re- | 1,708 shares in the Farmers’ and 
sisted by all constitutional means.’ | Mechanics’ bank, at 50 dolls. 
Believing that this tariff is in perfect accordance with |- per share, 
the uniform policy of Pennsylvania, your committee | 
cannot recommend to*the House a concurrence in even 
‘a constitutional resistance.’ But they cannot but feli- 
citate themselves in the assurance, that none other is 


Harrisburg, Carlisle and Cham- 

















TURNPIKE STOCK. 


[Janu ars 


- 


523,300 00 





contemplated. If it shall please the national legislature, | bersburg, 84,500 00 
in their wisdom to repeal this law, we confidently hope | Chambersburg and Bedford 172,030 00 
that the people of this commonwealth, will quietly sub- | Bedford and Stoystown 104,000 00 
mit to the dispensation, however severe, or in their opin- | Stoystown and Greensburg 112,500 00 
jon unjust. This state has once writhed under the pros- | Greensburg and Pittsburg _ 89,000 00 
tration of her staple manufacture, without complaint or | Huntingdon,Cambria & Indiana 171,850 00 
protest. Ifshe is destined to witness the destruction of | Erie and Waterford 5,000 00 
a great system of policy, which has been built on the | Perkiomen and Reading 53,000 00 
experience of forty years, and spread blessings through | Gap and Newport 20,000 O00 
the country—if the sources of her prosperity are to be | Waynesburg, Greencastle & Mer- 

dried up—if the climate in which Providence has pla-| _cersburg 11,379 96 
ced her, is not suited to such productions as can find a | Morgantown,Churchtown & Blue 

market abroad, and foreign legislation and foreign poli-| Ball 9,000 00 
cy, unrestrained by a paternal government, is suffered | Little Conestoga 10,000 00 
to paralyze the labor of her citizens, in the only pursuit | Berks and Dauphin, 29,000 00 
which can secure them competence; the spirit of her ; Lancaster and Middletown 10,000 00 
illustrious founder will not desert her; she must submit Easton and Wilkesbarre 12,500 00 
with reluctance, but without factious discontent; trust- Susquehannah and Lehigh 10,000 00: 
ing to the recurrence of some more auspicious epoch, Milford and Owego 31,000 0G 
when reason can be heard, and justice prevail. | Downingstown, Ephrata & Har- 

Your committee forbear any allusions to local consid- | _risburg 60,000 00 
erations. They would be as unworthy of themselves,as | Centre and Kishacoquilas, 20,000 00 
of the representatives-of the.people of this patriotic | Ceatre 80,000 00 
state, which neither in her politics or her policy has ey- | Susquehanna and York 5,000 00 
er been guided by any other than national views. To | York and Gettysburg 40,000 00. 
the Southern States she feels bound, not only by all the | New Holland 10,000 00 
ties of federative union, but old and highly cherished | Springhouse, Northampton and 
principles of political association. It would be more in| Bethlehem 10,060 00 
accordance with her feelings, to become a rock to guard | Cayuga and Susquehanna 6,000 00: 
them from oppression, than to injure them: even in the | Susquehanna and Waterford 140,000 00 
promotion of her own interest, to injure or even jeop- | senaeenanen ee —_— = 
ard theirs. , Bridgewater and Wilkesbarre 25, 

But when considerations, higher than any which could | Pittsburg and New Alexandria 48,360 00 
affect the welfare and prosperity of this state, present | New Alexandria & Conemough 16,100 00 
themselves—when, that of the whole nation is interest- | Belmont and Easton 17,500 00 
ed, andidentified with her own, she cannot be true or | Phillipsburg and Susquehanna 17,500 00 
just to herself, in giving way to any spirit, which is in | Pittsburg and Butler 19,666 67 
opposition te her solemn conviction of public duty. | Butler and Mercer 19,666 67 

Your committee therefore offer the following resolu- | Mercer and on i il 19,666 67 
tions— | Anderson’s ferry Waterford an 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of | New Haven 10,009 00 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in General Assembly | Pittsburg and Stubenville 12,000 00 
met, That the Tariff of 1828, accords with the spirit of | Ridge road 25,000 00 
the constitution of the United States, and is a just and | Bethany and Dingman’s Choice 8,000 00 
salutary national measure, of protection to the industry | Rebbstown and Mount Pleasant 15,000 00 
of the country against foreign policy and legislation. | Mount Pleasant and Somerset 18,500 00 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be re- | Somerset and Bedford 21,500 00 
quested to transmit a copy of the above resolution to his Hanover and Carlisle 10,000 00 
Excellency the Governor of Mississippi, with a request | Millerstown and Lewistown 35,865 62 
to lay the same before the legislature of that State. | Sen oe ees P 20,000 00 

ettcnstigiitteaaaie iladelphia, Brandywine an 
| New London 2,500 00 
se eee. eee 
, | Harrisburg an illerstown , 

Pe ee ees REPORT. Philadelphia and Great Bend 12,000 00 

| Lewistown and Huntingdon 46,534 3 
Bank and other wath, the property of the commonwealth, | panini atk Si diane” $000 = 
Seas Clifford and Wilkesbarre 4,832 84 
BANK STOCK. Indiana and Ebensburg 12,000 00 
2,500 shares in the Bank of Penn- pois. ers. | Washington and ni aa 3,333 33 

sylvania, subscribed by the Washington and Pittsburg 11,037 27 

iota on its immponnien; at Lycoming and Potter 11,594 16 

400 dollars per share, $1,000,000 Middletown and Harrisburg 14,000 00 
1,250 shares, subscribed in pur- Bellefonte, Aaronsburg & Young- 

suance of an act passed in Feb- manstown 29,000 006 

ruary, 1810, catdadion the Butler and Kittaning 5,000 00 

charter, 500,000 | Milesburg and Smethsport 2,499 99 


———— 1,500,000 00 | 


85,400 00 





2,108,700 0G 


———— 1,903,817 56 
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BRIDGES. Ditto, from Columbia to Northum- 
Columbia 90,000 00 | berland, per act of twenty-fifth 
Harrisburg 90,000 00 | March, 1825, 10,878 00 
Northumberland 50,600 00 } te 18,190 52 
Lewisburg 20,000 00 eS 
Nescopeck 8,000 00 eae MISCELLANEOUS. 
Schuylkill bridge at Pottstown 3,000 00 | Penitentiary near Pittsburg.per act 
Monongahela 40,000 00 of first April, 1826, 114 98 
Allegheny 40,000 00 Western University,per act of ninth 
French creek bridge at Franklin 5,000 00 | March, 1826, 4,800 00 
Conemaugh 5,000 00 | Allegheny college, per act of four- 
Big Beaver 15,000 00 | _ teenth April,1827, 1,000 00 
Wilkesbarre, per acts of twenty- - | Washington college, per act of e- 
sixth March, 1821, and thirtieth | _leventh March, 1826, 1,000 00 
March, 1824, 28,009 00 | Dickinson college, per act of thir- 
Danville 10,000 00 | teenth February, 1826, 12,000 00 
Narristown 6,000 00 | Jefferson college, per act of elev- 
—— — 410,000 00} enth March, 1826, 1,000 00 
———— | Commissionets of Erie county, for 
CANALS. rebuilding public buildings, per 
Union canal 50,000 act of fifteenth March, 1824, 2,500 00 
Schuylkill navigation company, 50,000 |For improving a road from the 
Five hundred shares in the Chesa- mouth of Juniata to Mahontongo 
peake and Delaware canal, sub- creek per act of thirteenth April 
scribed by thePhiladelphia bank, 1827, 600 00 
& to be transferred to the state Commissioners for improving the 
at the expiration of fifteen years public ground at Harrisburg, per 
from the date of subscription, per act of 14th April, 1828, 3,000 00 
act of twenty-eighth March, 1823 100,000 Deaf and dumb institution, per act 
—--—— 200,000 00 of 25d January, 1829, 24,000 00 
——— ——- 50,014 98 
RECAPITULATION. =— 
Bank stock 2,108,700 60 DUE ON LOANS. 
Turnpike stock 1,908,817 56 Stock loan, per act of 2d April, 
Bridge stock 410,000 00 1821, re-imbursable 1st June, 
Canal stock 200,000 00 1841, 930,000 
—--——— 4,622,517 56 | Stock loan,per act of 13th March, 
—S | eee thereof re-im- 
A iations and balances of appropriations, &c. un- | ursable first May, 1834, and 
rr. paid first ee te 829. | the residue, first January, 
TURNPIKES, | 1839, 600,000 
Springhouse, Northampton and | Stock loan, per act of eleventh 
Bethlehem 15,000 00 | April, 1825,re-imbursable first 
Lycoming and Potter 8,405 84 | January, 1840, 150,000 
Clifford and Wilkesbarre 1,667 16 1,680,000 00 
York and Gettysburg 6 09 | Bank of Montgomery county, at 
Downingstown,EphratakHarrisburg 69 63 | an interest of 43 per cent. re- 
Waynesburg, Greencastle & Mer- | imbursable first May, 1835, 60,000 
cersburg 3,620 04 Farmers’ bank of Lancaster, at 
Huntingdon, Cambria & Indiana, 25 95 an jnterest of 44 per cent. re- 
Philadelphia, Brandywine & New imbursable Ist May, 1837, 25,000 
Londen 12,500 00 | Easton bank, at an interest of 5 
Washington and Pittsburg 965 73 | per cent. re-imbursable first 
Washington and Williamsport 11,666 67 May, 1857, reserving the right 
Chambersburg and Bedford 118 22 of the state to re-imburse the 
New Alexandria and Conemaugh 75 93 same at any time within that 
Harrisburg and Millerstown 300 50 period, 25,000 
Little Conestoga 22 04 ' Harrisburg bank, at an interest 
Youngmanstown and Derrstown 5,092 50 | of5 per cent. re-imbursable in 
Derrstown and Northumberland 4,607 50 May, 1837, reserving the right 
Milesburg and Smethsport 17,500 O1 of the state to re-imburse the 
Gettysburg and Hagerstown 20,000 00 same at any time within that 
York Haven &Harrisburg bridge 12,000 09 period 50,000 
nai 160,000 00 
et Sts,68) 6 Stock loan, pertaining to the : 
Pennsylvania canal, per act of 
Juniata brid ge BRIDGES. 1.000 Ist April, 1826, re-imbursable 
Catawissa bridge 5,000 1st December, 1846, 3,000,000 
6.000 00 | Stock loan, pertaining to the 
——______ | Pennsylvania canal, under act of 
9th Aprsl, 1827, re-imbursable 
ented: ae Ist December, 1850, 1,000,000 
ae and branches, per act ere oo ae es _ 
of twenty-sixth March, 1821 2,000 00 Se eames octane 
For improving the navigation of the aan 1 —— ee 
Susquehanna from Columbia to e Ist December, 1853, 2,000,000 


tide, per act 31st March, 1823, 4,312 52 
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Pennsylvania canal, per act of 
18th Dec. 1828, re-imbursable 


1st January, 1854, 800,000 
Stock loan pertaining to the 

Pennsylvania canal, per act of 

22d April, 1829, re-imbursable 

Ist December, 1854, 2,200,000 





——6,300,000 00 








8,140,000 00 


Recapitulation of the debts due by the commonwealth. 


Turnpikes $113,645 81 
Bridges 6,000 00 
Rivers 18,190 52 
Miscellaneous 50,014 98 


Due on loans 8,140,000 00 


-—— 8,327,849 31 








PETITION TO ASSEMBLY IN 1695. 


To the Governor and provincial Counsel now siting 21st 
3d mo 1695 


ffriends In love and Respect to you and good will 
to our Country In general wee whose names Are under 
subscribed thought it needful and our duty to lay be- 
fore you these few matters following, viz. 

wee Request you that such men bee put in office 
that Are of good Repute And: Christian Conversation 


without Respect to Any profession or perswasion In| 


Religeon, 

Also that oficers fees may bee made publick and put 
up in Each Respective ofice that all may bee satisfied 
that they have no wrongdone them. wee Also consid- 
ering that theyr is now many ordenaries anc tipling 
houses in this town of philidelfia kept by several As Are 
not well qualified for such undertakings tending to de- 


bauchery and corrupting of youth, wee Request you | 


that only sober honest conci¢ntious persons bee suffer- 
ed to keep such houses, and that all ocasions tending to 
corrupt youth or others may bee taken Away According 
to the Article of our charter from our proprietor. 
And also that the laws and statutes of this province bee 





duely and diligently put in Execution According to the | 


6th Article of our said Charter, 

Also wee Request that sum place may bee provided 
(As stocks or cage) to put drunkerds or other violators 
ef the good lawes of England and of this prevince In be- 
ing taken up by the watch or constables to Avoid being 
carried to prison for such misdemeanors of such mo- 
ment; that unnecessary feesmay bee Avoided, 

And Also that sum cours may be taken that these In- 
dians May bee broughtto more sobriaty and not to gce 
Reeling and bauling in the streets, Especially by night, 
to the disturbanc of the peace of this town; 


| JANUARY 


John Otter 
Evan Griffith 
John Griffith 
Anty. Sturges 
Henry Clifton 
Robt. Burrow 
Wm. Forrest 
Richerd Gone 
David Brintnal 
Joseph White 
John Cinam 
W m. Carter 
Wm. Harwood 
Tho. Worten 
Philip England 
Abra. Hardiman 
Isaac Norris 
James Fox 
Tho. Largstone 
Ralph Jackson Nat. Lamplew 
| Howel Griffith Tho. Ffitswater 
| Christo, Penock Penty. Teage 


} Edward Shippe 

| Humphrey Murrey 

| Wm. Southbe 

| Hen. Furnace 

| Philip Richards 

| Wm. Hudson 

John Gennet 
Alexander Beardsley 
Robert Ewre 

| Philip James 

| James Cooper 

| Christopher Sipthorp 

| Tho. Tresse 

| Casper Hoodt 

| John Joans 

| John M‘Come 

| James Chick 

| Ben. Whitehed 
Ralph Ward 


| ffriends The date of this Address on the other side 
doth manifest the time it was first presented to you but 

| wee have had little Remidie yet as to the chiefest mat- 

| ters of which that of ordenaries is one which is manifest 

| doubtless to many of you is wors now then it was then, 

_ therefore I having this coppy by mee and understanding 

you mect this day thought meet to present it to you for 
your further consideration, Your ffriend, 


| WM. SOUTHBE 
| 9th 12th mo. 1697. 


| Ata Council held at Philadelpia on Monday ye 9th 
_ of February 1697-8—Present, Willism Markham, Esq. 
| Governor, &c. Samuel Carpenter, Edward Shippen, Jo- 
-seph Growdon, Jobn Prutold, Caleb Pussey, Richard 
Hallowell, Wm. Clark. 

The within petition having been read, The same was 
| referred by the Governor and Council tothe justices of 
_ the peace of the county of Philadelphia, for the special 
| and fformal remedie of the things therein complained 
| of. RICH’D ROBINSON, Sec’y. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAIL ROAD. 


We copy from the United States Gazette—Extra, the 
| following Report of Major Douglass, and some other 
| documents relating to this most important subject. We 
, tefer to our Sd Volume pages 81,123&170 for the various 
reports at full length of Messrs. Wilson, Robinson Wilson 
| and Hopkins, J. Mcllvaine, Esq. &c. &c. Too much 


| caution cannot be employed in deciding so interesting 


Also wee Request that All the Inhabitance of this | a question, as that relating to the termination of the 
| ° ° oe 

town of philidelfia May have the benefit of purcha- | rail road. In recommending a plan, deviating so much 

sing such victuals or other goods exposed to publicsaile | fromthe surveys of Engineers, eminently qualified to 


by being published by the crier tothe extent of each | judge, 


street so farr that all may have knoledg theyrof, which 
by the present crier is not done to the prejudise and 
great dissatisfaction of many; 

And Alro that theyr may bee A check put to hors 
Raceing which begets swearing blaspheming gods ho- 
ly name, drawing youth to yanaty, makeing such noises 
And publick houting and uncivil Riding in the streets. 

Also that fidling, dancing, gameing and what Elce 
may tend to debauch the Inhabitanc and to blemish 
christianaty and dishonour the holy name of god, may 
bee curbed and Restrained both at fairs and all other 
times. 

All which wee leave to your serious consideration ho- 
ping you will Accept of this our Request and Address 
to you being as Aforesaid in love and respect to you and 


good will to our tewn and country wee Remain your 
friends, 


| 
| 


: as the gentlemen, who have been employed, 
confessedly are, and from the opinions of the public au- 
thority of the city, and the popular voice—the commis- 
sioners assume an awful responsibility, which can only 
be justified by very cogent reasons. The members of 
the Legislature, have now an important part to act, and 
we trust, their decision will be influenced by a clear 
conviction of the interests of the city,and the state,to the 
exclusion of every other consideration—with regard to 
the former, those who reside in the city, ought to be 
presumed most capable of judging, and as respects the 
latter—tlie vast difference in expense, distance, and gen- 
eral convenience, ought to have great weight in decid. 


| ing. 
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The Board of Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania. 
GENTLEMEN, 
In compliance with the instructions com- 
municated by Mr. Shunk on the 11th and 21st August, 
ult. I have now the honor of reporting for the informa- 
tion of the Board, the result of the examination and sur- 
veys which bave been subsequently made with refer- 
ence to the termination of the Pennsylvania Rail road 
at Philadelphia. 

The object of these instructions, expressed in the | 
most general terms, was to ascertain among the various | 
plans which had been suggested, the mode of approach | 
to, and connexion with the business localities of the city, 
which should combine in the highest degree the ob- 
jects of convenience to the Rail-road trade, advantages 
to the city itself and economy to the state: And it was 
made the duty of the Engineer, to investigate the pro- 
perties of Major Wilson’s location in these respects, 
and so to compare it with the most advantageous line 
that would be obtained down the right bank of the 
Schuylkill. 

In the early stage of the survey, it was understood 
that this comparison was to commence st the foot of the 
inclined plane at Peters’ farm, but the further instruc- 
tions communicated on the 21st. laid open the question 
as far back as the 7 mile stone (Bouman’s farm) on the 
old Lancaster road, at which therefore, in the order of 
this repert, our examination commences. 

It may be proper to premise here, that the location | 
of a rail road as well as that of a canal is determined by 
its Levels and Lifts, with only the exception that every 
slight declivity in the case of the rail road is not con- 
sidered as a practical departure from the Level. With 
respect to the lifts, or (in the present case) the Inclined 
plane, it is desirable for the convenience of using them, 
as well as for the economy of construction, that they 
should be collected in considerable heights, instead of 
being distributed at large, as in the locks of a canal.— 
‘The localities of these planes require therefore peculi- 
arities of shape which it is sometimes dtfficult to find. 
The gentle slopes of the country will not answer, they | 
would make the planes too long for the convenient ap- 
plication of stationary power: nor will any slope answer, 
which does not comprehend ina declivity nearly uni- 
form, the whole fall intended to be overcome: other- 
wise heavy embankments and deep cuttings are requir- 
ed in carrying out the grade at the head and foot of 
the plane. Other conditions might be stated, but these 
will suffice for the present purpose, and we now pro- 
ceed to the local discussion of the line from the 7 mile 
stone. 

This point is situated near the top of the ridge which | 
further west separates the valley of the Brandywine from 
that of the Schuylkill, and which terminates eastwardly, 
in the bold elevation of Belmont (Peter’ farm). South- 
wardly it slopes off to the lower level, on which Monroe 
village and the Lansdown (Bingham’s) woods are sit- 
uated; which extends to near the margin of the Schuy!- 
kill opposite to Philadelphia. From the 7 mile stone, 
Major Wuson’s line extends ina graded level along the 
top of the ridge tothe end, and there decends by a} 
single Inclined plane to the immediate margin of the | 
Schuylkill,whence it may be continued by a single level 
along either bank to the city. Any other route would 
of course diverge to the right, descending first to the | 
intermediate level just mentioned, and afterwards, by | 
a second inclined,plane to the margin of the Schuylkill. | 

To ascertain such routes, the face of the slope was ex- 
amined from Belmont to the 7 mile stone, with a view 
of selecting the proper positions for the planes, and 
two such positions were accordingly marked, one which 
by possibility might answer, and the other quite favor- 
able.—A line by the first of these would diverge from 
Maj. Wilson’s location at the mile stone, and follow 
out a secondary ridge to a head land near the Lancas 
ter Turnpike, about halfa mile above the file factory, 


which isthe position of the Inclined plane first men- | 
Von. V 2 
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tioned. Here the line descends into the bed of a small 
tributary stream of Crum creek,from which it may gain 
the level of Monroe village and the Lansdown woods 
with some depth of cutting. 

The line by the other position would turn off from 
the present location near Georges gate, only 24 chains 
above the head of Major Wilson’s plane, and passing 


down near the monument, decends at once to the level 


of the Lansdown woods. The two lines come together 
in these woods near the Turnpike Gate, and thence 
proceed along the left of the turnpike to the position 
for the second descent on the grounds of J. H. Powel, 
Esq. nearly opposite Race street, whence a bridge 
would complete either line to the city. 

Both these lines have been carefully surveyed and 
estimated, and compared with a line by Major Wilson’s 
plane, and the right bank of the Schuylkill to the same 
point of termination, and the following are the results. 
The first, viz. the line by the File factory, is a mile and 
ten chains longer than the continuous line by Belmont 
—and has about a mile and a half of very unfavourable 
ground, including theinclined plane. In the cost of 
construction it exceeds the Belmont line by 26,829 dolls. 
viz: 10,760 dolls. under the head of grading, &c. 9,089 
dolls. at the lowest estimate for one mile and ten chains 
of Rail and Horse paths, and 7000 dolls. for the addi- 
tional Engine. 

The second route, viz: that from George’s Gate is 
also longer thanthe Belmont line hy 38 chains, and 
would exceed it in the expense of construction 3490 
dolls. The cost of grading itis true would be 7345 
dolls. /ess, but the additional length of rail and horse 
paths, and another steam engine, amount to 10,835 
dolls. more, and leave therefore the balance just men- 
tioned in favour of the Belmont location. 

But the comparative feasibility of these routes is not 
fully comprehended in these views alone. The fuel, 
wear and tear, and attendance of the additional engine, 
would cost at a moderate estimate 8,550° dolls. per 
ann. which must be defrayed by this amount of addition- 
al tolls levied on those who use the rosd, unless it be 
paid out of the improvement fund of the state, in which 
case it would be equivalent to an investment of 142,500 
dolls. at6per cent. It can hardly be necessary to add 
to this consideration, that the additional plane will also 
be an additional occasion of delay and embarrassment to 
the cars. We find infact no motive onthe scure cither 
of distance, convenience, or economy, for the choice of 
either of these lines; but, on the contrary, it results 
from every view of the subject, that even if we should 
choose the foot of Race street, upon other grounds, as 
the crossing place, the sbortest, most convenient, and 
cheapest line of approach to it would be by the Bel- 
mont plane and the margin ofthe river; and the same 
may be said of any otlier crossing place further down. 

We return, therefore, to the comparison originally 
contemplated from the toot of Major Wilson’s inclined 
plane to the city; and first we ‘may designate 
the line down the right bank. This on leaving 
tlie foot of the plane, comes round into its direction by 
a curve of 400 feet radius, and a heavy embankment— 
which, however, may be brought within the limit of 24 
feet at the deepest yart, by grading down the plane 
one chain further than at present, and the line itself at 
30 feet per mile for 11 chains, Tie embankment ter- 
minates at 17 chains. At S56 chains the line crossesa 
gully with a considerable embankmentand rock cuttings 
on both sides, and at 47 chains commences an irregular 
rocky slope, with growth of timber extending to the 
end of the 71st chain, near which the depth of rock cut- 
ting reaches wear 20 feet. Beyond this however the 
character of the ground suddenly changes, and a short 
but heavy embankment becomes necessary as the line 
enters the grounds of Mr. Breck. South of Mr. Breck, 
another gully is to be crosssed, and the line then takes 
a direction near the farm house of Mr. Borie; and by a 
deep cutting parallel to and near the read reaches the 
crossing of Yarnal! Run. 
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This frace is considered decidedly preferable to that 
round Rundel’s point, It has the disadvantage of a deep 
cut nearly 24 chains in length, with an average depth of 
12 feet, as the level is regulated, but on the other hand 
it saves 12 chains of difficult rock cutting, and about the 
same in distance, and avoids entirely the sharp course 
which would otherwise be necessary in turning the point. 
As soon as the line leaves the deep cut, it is proposed 
to grade it down atthe rate of 20 feet per mile, onthe 
whcle distance to the crossing place at Fair Mount. In 
this distance it crosses Yarnall’s run and another small 
run, further south, nearly in the crossings of the pre- 
sent road, and then winding round the rocky face of Em- 
len’s hill, comes into the position and direction of the 
proposed bridge, by a reversed curve of 550 feet radius 
and a cutting of 20 feet on some of the last chains. The 
reasons which have induced me to make choice of this 
positiun for crossing, to any one further down, may be 
stated as follows. In the first place, regarding the 
width of the river ut the different positions, it was found 
to be 1249 feet, including the splatterdocks on the west | 
side, at the foot of Vine street, 1115 {cet opposite Race 
street, and 1304 feet in the line of Arch street: while, 
atthe point proposed, it is only 711 feet inclusive; and 
it willbe seen in the course of the estimates, that the 
expense of construction will be nearly in the same ra- 
tio. We might indeed make the length of the bridge | 
at either of the scites considerably less than the quoted 
width, by embanking some distance in the flats; but we 
should gain nothing by it, as we are obliged to sustain 
the road at its level, and it is ascertained that the heavy 
embankments required for this purposes with the neces- | 
sary wing walls, would be at least as expensive as tlie 
extension of the bridge. 2dly, In point of depth, the | 
difference is rather in favor of the lower scites, but the 
bottom is much more safe for the foundations at the po- 
sition chosen, and it must be considered therefore as 
preferable in this respect also. Sdly, The relative po- 
sition and direction of the bridge at Fair Mount is much 
more favorable to a practical communication with all | 
parts of the city, than either of the others. On this point 
it may be proper here to observe that the ultimate com- 
pletion of the rail road, almost necessarily supposes a 
point of termination on the Delaware, and another on 
the navigable waters of the Schuylkill; these, constitu- 
ting the Port of Philadeiphia, wiil in fact be the primary 
points of termination; but it may also be remarked, that 
in reaching these, we may, by a judicious location of 
the line across the city, place the advantages of the rail 
road almost equally within the reach of every other part. 
By giving that line, for instance, a position along one 
of the streets on the north side of the city, branch lines 
may issue from it, if occasion requires, at every cross- 
street, irrigating, as it were, the whole city with the 
streams of trade which are destined to flow down this 
line of communication, Similar branches up and down 
along the margin of the Delaware, together with that 
down the Schuylkill, will distribute no less widely the 
advantages of its foreign trade. A northern location 
for this purpose is preferable, because the ground on 
that side better commands the different points to which 
it would be desirable to run branches. It also makes 
the average distance less to ail points, without materi- 
ally increasing it to any. It interferes less with the or- 
dinary tract of the streets, and would have more space 
adjacent to it, for the formation of establishments suited 
to the nature and objects of the rail-road business. In 
the construction of these branches, let me add, it would 
not be necessary to connect them with the main line by 
means of curves, which, of course, would interfere ma- 
terially with the angles of the streets. Swivels, con- 
nected by short sidclongs, would here answer equally 
well, as the part of the line with which they are con- 
nected would be not so much a thoroughfare as a ren- 
dezvous for the formation and distribution of convoys. 
Here the locomotives would generally stop, and the 
ears be sent to their several destinations through the 


respect mentioned, over those below. 
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city, by draught, and soin like manner for the outward 
journey, they would be drawn hither from different 
points, car by car, and formed into convenient convoys. 

With these views it will not be difficult to perceive 
the superiority of the crossing at Fair Mount in the 
That of Race 
Street, for instance, would have its commupication with 
the Delaware through the heart of the city, exposed 
to the constant flow of carriages and foot passengers 
through all the cross-streets. Nor would its situation 
with respect to the Schuylkill, be any more favoura- 
ble, as it would have no sufficient space either for turn- 


/ing or grading down a branch suited to the objects of 
| that connexion, 


These circumstances, in addition to 
those already mentioned, leave no room to hesitate in 


choosing the®position at Fair Mount to any below tt. 


The graduation of this crossing was originally fixed 
at such a height as to admit of running the branch to- 
wards the Delaware on the line of Parke Street, but it 
was found that in doing this, it would be Very difficult 
to grade down the Schuylkill branch with conveni- 
ence to itself, and so as not to interfere in crossing 
some of the principal streets. On this account a level 
is adopted by grading down the line from the deep cut, 
as already mentioned, so as to bring the line nearly 
flush with the street, at the east end of the one-arch 
Bridge ; we are thus enabled to carry it across Cal- 
lowhiil Street at that point, and to continue it on the 
south side. As it approaches Washington Street, the 
Schuylkill branch turns off to the right, and taking a 
straight course nearly on the line of St. David’s Street, 
with a descent of 30 feet per mile, till it reaches the 
grade, passes through the abutment of the Permanent 
Bridge by an archway, and terminates one chain be- 


| yond, 


The other branch in the meantime crosses Washing- 
ton Street, and continues nearly in the line of its previ- 
ous direction, converging towards Vine Street till it 
reaches the line of a small alley, parallel to, and about 
two chains north of Vine, which it adopts and follows 
out to Broad Street. The grade of this line is of course 


‘undulating, but without exceeding 26 feet per mile 


any where, it may be very nearly accommodated to all 
the streets except Schuylkill Sd Street, where it varies 
about 3 feet, and will require a bridge for the street, 
unless the grade of the lutter can be altered. Beyond 
broad Street, the plot of the city is favourable to the 
continuation of the line to the Delaware, but the esti- 
mates for this extension are not introduced in the pre- 
sent report. Rails for a branch to the intersection of 
Broad and Vine Streets, are included in compliance 
with the terms of the resolutions. 
The cost of the line thus described may be estimated 
as follows : 
1. From the foot of the inclined plane to the point of 
crossing the river. 
Excavations, viz, 








Rock, 37,706 yds. at 34 cts. $12,820 04 
H., Pan, 5,470 20 1,194 
Earth, 24,772 10 2,472 20 
Do. 8,780 9 780 20 
Do, 4,068 8 325 44 
—  — $17,601 88 
Embankment, viz. 
23,155 yds. 14 cts. 3,241 70 
27,631 12 3,315 72 
—_ — 6,557 42 
| Bridges, viz. 2 of 30 ft. & 1 of 20 ft. 2,640 
| Culverts,—2 of 8 ft. 2 of 4ft. & 3 of 3ft. 750 
| Drains, viz. 10 at 15 Dolls. _ 150 
Dry-wall, 880 per’s, at $1 25 1,100 
Grubbing, 37 chains at $2 74 
— 4,714 
Rails and Horse-path, 172 chains at $101 17,372 
$46,245,30 


2d, Bridge of six spans, 2 of 90 fect & 4 of 103 feet, 
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the piers to be built of the best hammered rubble and 
set in the direction of the thread of the stream. 
Preparing 7 foundations in mud or deep 
water at an average of 1200 Dolls. exch, $8,400 
Masonry, viz. 11484 per’s at 4 dolls. $45,936 
. 2460 do. 2 50 6,150 


/ —— 52,086 
Superstructure/726 feet, at $50 21,780 
Embankment, 2584 yards, at 12 cents 310 08 | 
Rails, viz. 11.40 chains, at $101 1,151 40 


$83,727 48 | 

The estimate for the bridge at Race Street by the) 
same scale of prices, amounts to $100,372. 

The rate of excavation for rock is obtained by de- 
ducting the value of the average quantity of good stone 
procured from the original cost of excavation and gea- | 
ding. 

3d. From the bridge to the intersection of Broad and 
Vine Streets. 

Excavation, viz. 4572 yards, at Scents 


$ 566 08 


Embankment, 19051 yards, at 13 cents 2,476 63 
1 Bridge 990 00 } 
2 culverts of 3 feet, and 20 short culverts 1,175 00 
Masonry, viz. 352 perches, at $2 50 880 OU | 
Rails and horse path, 99 chains, at $101 9,999 00 | 


Rails to Broad and Vine Sts., 4 chains, at $90 360 00 


$16,246 71 | 

4th. Schuylkill Branch commencing 26 chains from 
the Bridge and terminating 1 chain south of the Per- 
manent Bridge. 





Excavations, viz. 7.018 yds, at 8 cts. - S$ 561 44 
Embankment, 25,740 18 3,346 
Slope Wall, 2,178 $1 2,178 
Bridge 36 ft. 1,188 
2 Culverts 12 & 6 ft. 1,150 
Archway through the abutments of the Per- 

manent Bridge, 1,200 
Rails and Horse paths 59 chains, 5,959 





$15,582 44 
Aggregate for the line by Fair Mount-- 
From the Inclined plane to Fair Mount, $46,245 30 
Bridge and embankments, 85,727 48 
Delaware branch to Broad St. 16,246 71 | 
Schuylkill do. 15,582 44 





$ 161,801 93 | 


Contingencies . ; ; 16,180 19 





$177, 
Damages, as assessed by Mr. Chis. Roberts, . 4,100 


Total 5 182,082 12) 
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Line crossing at Peters’s Island. 

A very few words will serve to designate this line, 
and.to shew the manner in which it may be conformed 
to the views already suggested with regard to the ulti- 
mate termination of the rail-road. It crosses the river | 
immediately in front of the inclined plane, by a bridge | 
of 7 spans, and 824 feet between the abutments, and 
passes at once into the bed of the Union Canal. The | 
graduation of the Bridge is taken at 7.5 feet below | 
the foot of the present inclined plane, as was done for | 
the other line, 1 chain beyond its present termination. | 
After crossing, the line again rises by a gentle counter | 
grade 2.5 feet, and then continues .evel to the Four | 
Nations Hotel. Here a slight depression is introduced | 
in crossing Francis St. which may be accommodated 
by the ground on either side of the hotel, and about | 
the same point the two branches for the Delaware and | 
Schuylkill fronts divide. That for the Schuylkill, turn- , 


ing into the direction of Fair Mount Street, continues 


down it to the vicinity of Callowhill; it then curves 
into a direction parallel to the latter, crossing it at the 
same time, and as it approaches Washington Street 


/ again curves to the right, and takes up the line and 
| direction of St. David’s Street asin the former case, 
_and in like rflanner passes the abutment of the Perma- 


nent Bridge by an archway, ‘This location enables us 
to avoid all inconveniences of the least account at the 
intersection of the streets. Along the margin of thie 


_ Fair Mount property and its vicinity, it is protected of 


course from such intersections. Hamilton and Callow- 
hill Streets are passed by bridges at a low level, and 
with sufficient distance between those crossings and 
the Permanent Bridge, to grade down and pass the 
abutment of the latter by the archway, as heretofore 
explained. 

‘The Delaware branch of this line resumes its level 
after the intersection of Francis Street, and may either 


| continue level, or be conformed to the different streets, 


to Broad Street. In the estimate it is supposed to fol- 


| low the line of the Canal to its intersection with Parke 


Street, and thence along that street to its termination 


| on Broad Street; but it is suggested, that an import- 
) ant improvement may be made in the plot of that 


quarter of the City, in connexion with a more elegant, 
and in other respects more desirable location for that 
part of the road, viz. by opening a spacious level Ave- 
nue ina direct line from the vicinity of the Four Nations 
Hotel, through the intersection of Morris and Washing- 
ton streets, and so to Parke street, and thence commu- 
nicating with Callowhill either directly or by Schuyl]- 
kill 2d, In that case the rail-road would occupy one 
sidie of this avenue, to ils intersection with Parke street, 


| and thence by. the latter as before. Many points of 
| interest connect themselves with the improvement 


here mentioned, but which it will not be necessary to 
comprehend in this report, 

Estimating the line just described by the same scale 
of construction and prices as that used on the Fair 


| Mount line, its cost will be as follows :— 


Ist. From the foot of the inclined plane to the Bridge 
inclusive, 





_ Embankment, 16,726 yds. at 14 cts. ¥ 2,341,64 
Foundations of 7 piers and abutments, at 
500 dolls. 3,500 
Masonry, 9784 perches at 4,00 39,136 
Do. 1366 2,50 3,415 
pa 
| Superstructure, 846 ft. 25,380 
Rails and Horse-paths on 11 chs. 
at 101 1121,10 
Do. do. 12,48chs. at 88 cts. 1092,24 
2,219,3-4 
$75,991,98 





2d. From the Bridge to the separation of the two 
branches. 


, Excavation, viz 


Rock 8536 yds. at 30 cts. 2560,80 
Earth 20347 ,, at 8cts. 1627,76 
——- $4,188,56 


Embankment 9328 ,, at 11 cts. 1,026,08 
2 Culverts & 3 Drains 235, 
| Rails and Horse path 138,42 chains at 101 
dolls. 13,980,42 
$19,430,06 








3d. Delaware branch to the intersection of Broad 
Street with a lateral branch to the intersection of 
Broad and Vine Street. 
Excavation, viz: 
Rock 5210 yds. at 30 cts. 1565, 
Karth 12,202 yds. at 8 cts. 976,16 
: $2,539, 16 
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Embankment 9988 yds, at 11 cts. 1,098,68 
Culverts 1 of 6 ft. 1 of 3 ft. & 12 street culverts 790,00 
Rails and Horse paths on 97 chains at 101 9,797,00 
Do. for branch to Broad & Vine, 11 chs, at 90 990,00 





4th. Schuylkill Branch. 
Excavation, viz : 

Rock 1640 yds. at SO cts. 492, 

Earth 12,740 yds, at 8 cts. 1,019,20 
- $1,511,20 
4,320,48 





Embankment 36,004 yds, at 12 cts. 
Bridge viz: 1 of 3, 40 ft. spans & 2 of 36 ft. 


each 5,700,00 
Culverts 1 of 12 ft. 1 of 6ft. 2 of 14 ft. & 2 
drains 





1,280,00 
Slope wall 2178 yds. at $1. 2,178,00 
Arch way through the abutment of the Per-" 

manent Bridge 1,200,00 
Rails and horse path 86 chains at 101 8,686,00 
24,875,68 


Aggregate for the Line by Peters’s Island. 
Bridge & Embankments on west side $75,991,98 


From the bridge to the fork of the two 
branches 





19,430,06 
Delaware Branch 15,214,84 
Schuylkill Do. 24,875,68 | 
$135,512,56 

Contingencies 13,551,26 





¥ 149,063,82 








Gre these two lines with regard to their ex- 
pense we find from the estimates given, a balance of 
$33,018 30 in favour of that which crosses at Peters’s 
Island. With regard to distance, the same line has an 
advantage of 14,40 chains in reaching Broad Street, 
and of 20,40-in reaching the Permanent Bridge. 

In point of rise and fall it has also the advantage by 
34 feet on the Line to Broad Street, Lastly, in point 


of convenience for connexion with the various localities | 


of the city it is thought also to have the advantage as 
conforming more nearly with the views already sug- 

ested on this point and particularly being more apart 
rom the ordinary travel of the streets. 

It remains only to comply with that clause of my 
instructions which requires an estimate of a line from 
the inclined plane to the navigable waters of the 
Schuylkill on the west side. 

From the foot of the plane to crossing place at Fair 
Mount, already estimated 46,245,30 
Whence toa point 1 chain south of Market Street. 

Excavation, viz : 
Rock 2516 yds. at 31 cts. 


779,96 
Earth 15,268 yds. at 8 cts. 


1221,44 
Embankment 10,472 yds. at 12 cts. 
Culverts viz: 1 of 8 ft. 1 of 4, & 2 drains 
Rails & horse path 64 chains at 101 


2,001,40 
1,256,64 


6464,00 





56,357,34 
Contingencies 5,635,73 
$61,092,07 
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All which is respectfully submitted, 
D. B. DOUGLASS, 
Prof. of Eng. U. S, Mil. Academy. 

West Point, 25th Nov. 1829. 
The documents accompanying this Report are 

1 Report of Charles Roberts, Esq. on Damages. 

2 Cessions of property by H. J. Williams, J. H. 
Powell, and others. 

3 Communications from the Presidents of the North- 
ern Liberties and Southwark Commissioners. 

Copy of a letter from Mr. Roberts. 
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| Ihave examined the grounds on all the proposed 
| routes for the contemplated Rail Roud, on both sides 
of the river Schuylkill, as designated in the letter of 
_ instructions, and am of opinion that, taking the benefit 
| and disadvantages into view, the following are the only 
| estates on the different routes which would be entitled 
| to damages, viz : 





Bingham’s, (Lansdowne) ~~ - - $ S00 

Breck’s, - . ° : 1060 
| Borie’s, (late Rundles) - ° . 800 
| Penn’s, . . ‘ . 300 
¥arnall’s, - ° - ‘ ‘ 3 
| Emlen’s, - ° ° . 1000 
Harding’s, . e » 7 400 
$ 4100 


(Signed) neato 
CHARLES ROBERTS, 
Philada. 9th Mv, 17, 1829, 
Major Douglass, West Point. 

John Hare Powell signs for himself and Alexander 
| Baring, and Henry Baring, Robert Hare, E. S. Burd, 
| Leonard Frailey. On behalf of the trustees of Wm. 
| Bingham, Esq. of Montreal, a relinquishment of dama- 

ges on his land adjoining Powelton and Harding’s, 
provided the Rail Road passes by the line of stakes set 
up by Major Douglass, and along side the county road. 
ALEXANDER BARING, by his attorney, 
Ricaarnv WILLING. 
RICHARD WILLING, Trustee of William 
Bingham, Montreal. 





' 


True copy, signed, 
JOHN HARE POWELL. 


Letter from Thomas F'. Leaming, Esq. a Member of the 
House of Representatives from the City of Philadelphia 
to the Canal Commissioners. 
GrnTLEMEN:—Herewith you willreccive the follow- 
|ing papers relating to the eastern termination of the 
| Columbia and Philadelphia Rail Road. They are 
1st. The resclution of the Select and Common Coun- 
| cils of the city of Philadelphia. 
| In Select and Common Councils, March 26th, 1829. 
Whereas, it is of essential importance, that the views 
| of the citizens of Philadelphia, in relation to the confir- 
/mation by the Legislature of the route for the Rail 
| Road, as originally reported by the enginers on the 
part ofthe commonwealth, and subsequently altered and 
| improved, should be made known to their representa- 

tives in that body. Therefore, be it resolved, by the 
| Select and Common Councils, that the members from 
| the city in either house, be requested to use their ex- 
| ertions to procure atthe handsofthe Legislature, such 
| confirmation; as it is believed that the route proposed 

meets with the approbation of nine-tenths of their con- 
earn is calculated more than any other that could 

be selected, to save expense to the commonwealth,and 
| add to the advantages of the city and districts: and will 
| give to each a fair proportion of the immense trade of 
| which it is tobe the outlet. And be it further resolved, 

That any change or alteration in the route laid down by 

| careful, diligent, andskilful men, selected on the part 
| of the State for that purpose, and whose report in rela- 
| tion thereto, is entitled to the fullest confidence, being 
| the result of public duty, and not of individual procure- 
| ment, would, in the opinion of Councils, be of serious 
detriment to the interests ofthe city and surrounding 
districts, and greatly interfere with the noble object 
which the commonwealth has in view, that of a just 
distribution (wherever it can be effected) of the advan- 
tages likely to arise from the great scheme of internal 
improvement, so happily conceived and so ably execu- 
ting. And be it further resolved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be forwarded to each of the city members, 
signed by the President of the Councils. 
J. M. LINNARD, 
President of the Common Council. 
JOHN M. SCOTT, 
President of the Select Council. 
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2d. The resolution of the Board of Wardens of the 
Port of Philadelphia. 
Warden’s Office, Philadelphia, 14th March, 1289. 
Stephen Duncan, Esq. 

Sin—The Board of Wardens having been re- 
quested to forward to you their opinion on the subject 
of erecting a bri¢ge over the Schuylkill, at or near Race 
street, have instructed me to transmit the annexed reso- 
lution, passed by them this day. 

Lam, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
DAVID MAFFET, 
Master Warden. 

Resolved, That this Board are of opinion, that any 
obstruction in the river, by piers, in a time of freshet, 
would be destructive of a great amount of property 
above the same; and, might injuriously affect that valua- 
ble improvement—the Water Works. They therefore 
hope, if the Legislature grant the liberty of erecting a 
bridge, they will confine it to be one of one arch, and 
the abutments not to go further into the river than low 
water mark. 

Resolved, That the above resolution be forwarded by 
the Master Warden, one to the Senate, and one to the 
House ot Representatives. 


3d. Letter from Frederick Graff, Esq. Superintendant 
of the Water Works, to Thomas Hale, Esq. Chairman 
of the Watering Committee of the Councils. 

Pureapvetrara, March 20, 1829. 
Thomas Hale, Esq. 
Chairman of the Watering Committee. 

Dear Sin—I have observed in one of the daily papers 
that there is a bill before the Senate of this State, for 

ermission to erect another bridge across the Schuylkill 
intended to be placed at or near Race strect, I beg leave 
to state, that in my opinion, this supposed improve- 
ment, if erected, will have a serious effect upon all the 
property above it, owing to the increased swell it will 
occasion in times of freshets. The effects of the freshets 
of 1822 and 1829, backing the water into the store hou- 
ses on Callowhill street, and in the pump rooms of the 
Fair Mount Water Works, are I think, sufficient evi- 
dence to show what may be calculated upon, should 
further barriers or obstructions than now exist be thrown 
in the way. -Were it not for the broad space of the river, 
which widens after it leaves the upper bridge from 340 
to 1300 feet, which gives vent for the water to pass, the 
injuries by inundation would be incalculable. 

The freshet of 1822, swelled the water in the pump- 
rooms at Fair Mount, to upwards of 6 feet in height, and 
the freshet of 1829 to 16 inches, where it remained for 
nearly 24 hours, during which time the operations of the 
works were suspended, and had it not been that the 
Reservoir was full of water at the time, the effects might 
have been desperate, as a great part of the city or dis- 
tricts might have been destroyed by fire, as it is impos- 
sible to foretell when those inundations will take place, 
we cannot at all times be prepared to meet them, more 
particularly hereafter when the consumption of water in 
the city shall be greater, and the reservoirs shall be 
drawn off in a shorter time. 

Under every consideration of this important matter, 
and as no public good can result by the erection of this 
bridge,my decided opinion is, that every exertion should 
be used to ward off the danger which this barrier will 
inevitably occasion. It is a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance, not only as regards the Water Works, but to all 
those who are interested for the general and public 
good. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
FREDERICK GRAFF, 
Sup’t of Fair Mount Water Works. 
4th. Letter from the same gentleman to Mr. Lambert, 
a member of the House of Representatives. 
Extracts from Mr. Graff’s letter to Charles Lambert, 


Esq. a Membér of the House of Representatives, dated 
2lst March, 1829. 
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**My anxiety for the general benefit ofthe community, 
without fear or reward, will, [hope, be asufficient apolo 
gy for troubling you. [understand that a bill has passed 
the Senate, and will of course come before your house in 
a short time, for the erec ion of another bridge over the 
Schuylkill, which is to be located between those already 
erected,and which are but halfa mile asunder. But assu. 
red that if this bridge shall be built,all the property north 
of High street will be inundated, whenever freshets ex- 
ceed 3 feet in height on Fair Mount dam; and when they 
rise to five feet it will be impossible that the water can 
find vent. , 

The freshet during the early part of this month, rose 
during the night to five feet six inches on the dam, which 
occasioned such a swell in the river as to cast the water 
in the mill house at Fair Mount, for twenty-four hours to 
the height of sixteen inches on the pump room floor, and 
also filled all the adjoining stores with water, which is 
occasioned by the contraction of the river by the two 
bridges already erected. Should the third be sanction- 
ed, destruction in times of freshets must take place, as 
the chance of relief by the water spreading between the 
bridges will be destroyed.” 

The attention of the commissioners is requested to 
the proposed bridge at Fair Mount, as laid down in 
Major Douglass’ route by that place. ‘This bridge, of 
six spans, (and five piers,) two of 90 feet, and four of 103 
feet each,making an aggregate of 592 feet. Will you be 
pleased, gentlemen, ‘to read attentively the letters from 
Frederick Graff, Esq. together with his remarks on the 
map. This gentleman is the superintendant of the Wa- 
ter Works, by whom those works were designed, and 
carried into their present successful operation. Observe 
how he deprecates any further obstructions on the 
Schuylkill, below the Fair Mount Dam, as jeopardizin 
the safety of those works, and through them the welfare 
and safety of the city of Philadelphia. Let it be obser- 
ved, by reference to the draft of Mr. Merrick, which is 
before the Board, that the current which falls over the 
dam, strikes the western shore above the contemplated 
bridge, in such a direction, as to turn it so as to strike 
the piers of this bridge, (which, of course, must stand at 
right angles with the superstructure, ) nearly on their 
broadside, and thereby filling up a very large space of 
the river, and leaving less Opportunity for the escape of 
the water. 

Mr. Graff has depicted, in strong language, the situ- 
ation of these. works, the freshet of last spring, and the 
great danger the city was subjected to, in consequence 
of it. If the danger was so great when there was no 
obstruction in the river, what may we suppose would 
have been the result, if the five piers of the proposed 
bridge had obstructed the passage of the flood? Your 
own good judgments will decide, that they must neces- 
sarily have been dreadful. Another, and no inconsidera- 
ble objection presents itself to a bridge at Fair Mount ; 
there is already there a bridge within one hundred yards 
of the scite of the one proposed, which has never paid 
one per cent. dividend to its stockholders, and this will, 
under any circumstances, be the case for many years to 
come. In contrast to this, the proposed bridge at Pe- 
ters’ Island will be taken and built by a company who 
will give the free passage to the State of all the Rail 
Road travelling, for the right to take tolls from other 
travellers. 

Permit me to draw your attention to one very import- 
ant fact, ‘that the connexion of the western route with 
the lower end of the inclined plane is by a curvature, of 
the radius of 330 feet .?’* . 

It is evident that at the foot of any inclined plane 
there must necessarily be an accumulation of wagons ; 
let the approach be as open and easy as possible ; but 
when that approach is upon a radius of $30 feet, and 
near to the termination of a line of rail road, and a large 











*Although Major Douglassstates the radius to be 400 
feet, examination, since made, show that the radius will 
be 330 feet. 1 
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metropolis, it must appear that the difficulties and de- | 
Jays will be increased more than an hundred fold. 

The opinion of Major Douglass, after a very careful | 
re-survey, fully supports the location of Major Wilson | 
and the late Canal Commissioners. He recommends it 
as preferable for many reasons. ‘*{t may be executed | 
for $53,000 less , it has the advantage (and a very im- 
portant advantage it is in any part of the line, but more 
particularly so in this situation near a large city) of 34 | 
feet in the rise and fall. In regard to distance it has an | 
advantage of 14 chains, 40 inches in reaching Broad | 
street. Lastly, in point of convenience in connexion 
with the various localities of the city, itis thought to 
have the advantage of conforming more nearly with the 
views already suggested in his report on this point, and 
particularly in being more apart from the ordinary trav- 
el of the streets.” 

Itis very apparent that Major Douglass supposing that 
the line of Major Wilson wou!d become the established 
termination of this very important work, has suggested 
the plan “ of a Grand Avenue from the vicinity of the 
Four Nations Hotel, through tbe intersection of Morris 
and Washington streets, and so to Parke street, and 
thence communicating with Callowhill street either di- 
rectly by Schuylkill Second street,” observing that “in 
that case the rail road would occupy one side of this 
Avenue to its intersection with Parke street and then 
by the latter as before,” and further remarking that | 
** many points of interest connect themselves with the 
improvement here mentioned, but which it will not be 
necessary to comprehend in the report.” 

It appears necessary here, to request the attention of 
the Board to the characters, standing, and qualifications | 
of these two highly respectable Engineers, who have so | 
decidedly preferred the route by the bridge over the 
Schuylkill at Peters’ Island. 

Major Wilson, who first surveyed this route, has been 
practically engaged as an engineer for these twenty- 
three years, was regularly educated for his profession in 
Scotland, came to this country previous to the last war, | 
was engaged in the public improvements of South Car- | 
olira; was employed during that war in erecting and con- 
ducting the defences of Charleston, for which he receiv. | 
éd a vote of thanks from the public authorities of that | 
city under the city seal ; was presented in 1816 (when 
our army was reduced) by that great and good man | 
William Lowndes of South Carolina, with a commission | 
of Major in the United States Topographical Engineers, | 
entirely unsolicited on his part and unknown to him un 
til the commission was handed to him. His instructor 
in Edinburgh was the celebrated Professor Leslie, the 
accomplished mathematician ; who, on Major Wilson 
leaving Scotland, introduced him, in a very highly re- 
commendatory letter, as his favourite pupil, to the illus- | 
trious Jefferson. 

Major Douglass, as is well known, stands second to no | 
one asan Engineer in the U. 8. West Point Institution, | 
which President Jackson has observed, “has already 
exercised its happiest influence upon the moral and in- | 
tellectual character of our army ;” and of its pupils he | 
states, “that their knowledge of the Military art will be | 
advantageously employed in the Militia service, and that | 
such as may not pursue the profession of arms, will be | 
scarcely less useful as citizens.” 

Let it be remembered that the constituted authorities | 
of the city of Philadelphia, their Board of Wardens of | 
that Port, their Superintendant of their Water Works, 
(deservedly the pride of Pennsylvania,) the Commis- 
sioners of the Northern Liberties, who must be presu- 
med to be well acquainted with the wishes and interests 
of their respective citizens, bave addressed the Legisla- 
ture with urgent and importunate solicitations that Maj. 
Wilson’s line should not be changed, and deprecating 
the interference of “individual procurement for change 
or alteration of that route, laid down by careful, diligent, 
and skilful men.” 

The damages assessed by the very highly respectable 
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gentleman (Mr. Roberts) on the western route, will ap- 
pear to vou, upon the perusal of the letters of Messrs. 
Breck, Borie, and Peters, to be entirely inadequate to 
that object. 

Here it may be remarked that on Major Wilson’s route 
no damages will be claimed. 

With great respect, | am Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
THOMAS F. LEAMING, 
One of the Representatives of Philad. 

To the Board of Canal Commissioners, Harrisburg. 

December 14th, 1829. 
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Resolution for John Printz, Commandant of NewSweden, 

concerning his return: 

Ursat, December 12, 1653. 

Christiana, &c. Health, &c. GovernorJobn Printz, 
we have learned, partly from your letter to ourself and 
partly by the relation of your son, how greatly you de- 
sire to return to your country. We should willingly 
consent to your desire, considering that after so long a 
continuance in that country, we can readily imagine 
that you may haye become tired of it. But in reflecting 
on the good services you have heretofore rendered to 
us and to the crown, both we and the company would 
extremely regret your immediate departure, before we 
can make the best arrangements in regard to your suc- 
cessor, and for the government of the country; we, 


| therefore, perceive with pleasure that your age, ‘health 


and happiness are such as will permit you to remain 
some time longer, until we shall be able to make the 
necessary arrangements in relation to the said subjects. 
If, however, this should be imposing too much upon 
you, and our service will be equally well performed by 
those whom you may leave in the country, you are at 
liberty toreturn home. Previous to doing which you 
are, however, to place the affairs of the country in such 
order as that your departure shall not cause, either to 
us or to the company, prejudice or damage. These and 


other things we have specified to the Commissary of | 


our College of Commerce, John Rysing, whom we have 
named to assist you in your operations. And as you 


| will learn whatever we have judged proper to be ob- 
| served, from the memoir that we have sent by the above 
' named Commissary, we have sufficient confidence in 


your ordinary zeal and fidelity to rest assured that you 
will neglect nothing of what you conceive useful to our 
service and advantage, as well as to those of the compa- 


| ny. All this we will remember with pleasure, and re- 


compense accordingly you and yours. Recommending 
ourselves and you to God, &c. &e. 
Given as above. 


CHRISTIANA. 


Ordinance in relation to the Commerce and Navigation of 
New Sweden. Given at Upsar, March 16, 1654 
W e Christianna, &c. make known that it is our royal 

will that the countries, kingdoms and provinces which 
are under our dominion, be cultivated and populated to 
as great an extent as is possible; and the country pos- 
sessed by us in the West Indies, being well adapted to 
tillage, t!\erefore, in order that those of our subjects and 
others who desire to establish themselves in the said 
country, denominated New Sweden, and who will re- 
cognize our jurisdiction; or those of our subjects who 
now inhabit the said country or the other provinces of 
our dependencies proposing to trade with the country 
aforesaid, may find more cause for encouragement, and 
in that manner the country be more improved and cul- 
tivated, as well in reference to navigation as to com- 
merce: We grant to all, as we now do by this letter pat- 
ent, the privileges and franchises as follows: 
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1. Whoever shall purchase a portion of land, whether 
of the company or of the natives, and shall recognize, as | 
a subject, our jurisdiction, he shall enjoy the land thus | 
purchased, him and his heirs, as a perpetual possession, 
with every allodial franchise, and with the assurance ei- 
ther of being included in the company, or of preserv- | 
ing, otherwise, a}l the franchises hereby granted tohim, 

2. Allof our subjects who have paid a duty in Swe- | 
den or in the provinces under our dominion, shall be ex- 
empt from ail duties on arriving in New Sweden, and | 
the goods they may bring with them, shall pay only 2 
per cent. and shall be exempt from all duties either in 
Sweden or in its dependencies. ‘They shall besides 
have the privilege of trading with the natives them- | 
selves. Let all whom it may concern regulate them- | 
selves accordingly. We recommend especially to our 
Governor in New Sweden aforesaid, as well as to the | 
custom house officers in this kingdom and its provin- | 
ces, not to contravene this ordinance in any manner, | 
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ing 20 pounds, he shall pay a fine for every such pound 
20 Runsticks, of silver, and the tobacco so imported 
shall be confiscated for the company as aforesaid, agree- 


| ably to the privilege which has been accorded to it.— 


We order, therefore, to the treasurer of the kingdom, 
to the council of commerce, to our Grand Governor of 
Stockholm, to our Governors General, and to those of 
the provinces; to our Administrator General of the Cus- 
toms—to the Burgomasters and councils of cities, as well 
as to the inspectors of the frontiers and to all others in 
employ whom this may concern, to oversee attentively 
the execution of the said decree; permitting no one in 


| any manner to infringe the same; and giving full aid to 


the members of the said company, to its servants and 
envoys in the execution of this ordinance; under pain of 
incurring disgrace with us. Accordingly let all govern 
themselves, to whom it appertains. In faith of which 
&e. Given as above 

CHARLES GUSTAVUS, 


now orhereafier. Givenas above. CHRISTIANA. | J: Wisgnpracu, 
Lans CONTERSTEEN. | — 
a | Estimate of those employed by the company in New Swe- 
Privilege granted to the company of America. den and this country, agreeably to which each of the 
; Given at Stockholm, Dec. 23d, 1654. same is to receive a certain compensation in silver —the 
We Charles Gustavus &c. make known that, whereas whole calculated for the year 1655. 
for many years past, there have been given and publish- | Estimate for New Sweden-—1 Commandant $75 per 
ed many and various resolutions and ordinances in re- | month $900 per ann.; 1 Captain 36 per m. 432 per ann. 
Jation to the importation and commerce of tobacco in | 1 Lieutenant 24 p.m. 288 per ann.; 1 Ensign, 18 p.m. 
this kingdom, and as particularly in the past year, 1653, | 216 perann.; 1 Sergeant Major, 15 p. m. 180 per ann.; 
it has been resolyed and decided to suppress and abol- | 2 Gunners at 8 rx dolls. each of whom is to have charge 
ish, the privileges granted to a certaincompany, for the | of the magazine in his redoubt, 24 p.m. 288 per annum; 
monopoly of the said commerce; and thus to give full | 1 Corporal, 9 p. m.108 perann.; 1 Drummer, 74 p. m. 
and entire liberty to any one who may think proper to 99 perann ; 36 Soldiers at 4 r.d., 216 p. m. 2592 per 
carry on the same; in consequence of the divers com- | #h.; 1 Provost, 9 per m. 105 perann.; 1 Executioner 
plaints and inconveniences which have resulted there- | 6 p. m, 72 per ann.—3 Priests at 10 r.dolls. 30 p.m, 360 
from, and particularly as the tobacco, considered in it- | per ann.; 1 Superior Commissary, who shall also be 
self is a merchandize which is necessary to the comfort | book-keeper, 20 pr. m. 360 per ann.; 1 Fiscal, who is 
of no one; and for which each one ought to suppress | to be also adjutant to the commander, 12 p. m. 144; 1 
and restrain his unaccountable taste; and as we have | Barber 15 p, m. 180; 1 Engineer who is also Secreta- 
just reason to stop and forbid, rather than permit and | 'Ys 12 p.m. 144 per ann.; 1 Sub-Commissary placed at 
facilitate the commerce and importation of tobacco; yet, the river Hornkill, 12 p. m. 144 per ann.—Total $5504 
a deep rooted custom having so far spread itself that in | per month, $6606 per annum. 
our kingdom the people very generally purchase and | /stimate for Stockholm.—-1 Director $50 p. m. and 
make use of the tobacco; it has appeared to us, to be | $600 per ann.; 1 Book-keeper 374 p. m. 450 per ann.; 
dangerous to suppress and forbid entirely the importa- | 1 Shop-boy 83 p. m. 100 perann.; rent of warehouse 60; 
tion of the same; but we have rather desired to devise | 8 Measures of wood at 6 w.k. S. m. t. 12; 2 candles at 
means by which to render the commeree in it to con- | 3d. S. mt, 6; 3 bundles of paper at 6 d. S mt. 18; for 
tribute to the public good. In consequence, after hav- | Nk and sealing wax 6.—-Total in silver per annum, 
ing examined carefully the importance of these motives 1252 dollars. 
and reasons, we have judged it proper to restrain the lib- , _ The estimate for Stockholm amounts per m. to 693 
erty granted heretofore for the commerce in and im- | "!X dollars, which makes per annum, 834 2-3 rix dolls. 
portation of tobacco, according the same exclusively to} Consequently the estimate for New Sweden amounts 
the company of America under certain conditions.— | Pet month to 367 r. d. making 4404 r. d. per annum. 
Hoping that by this means, not only New Sweden will Total.—Vhe estimate for New Sweden per annum, 
be able to support itself and prosper, but, also, that our } 6606 collars of silver makes in rix dollars 4404 
nation will have greater opportunity and facility for ac- | That for Stockholm per annum, 1252 dollars 


customing itself to the navigation and commerce of A- of silver makes in rix dollars 834 2-3 
merica, and that it will endeavour to improve itself in Anompibantiatosetae 
the same. We therefore will, to authorize by virtue of | Total in Rix Dollars 5238 2-3 


this en the said sumeont to the end aforesaid, ‘icici ei i 

according to it and its dependents the said privilege with | , 

all fancies and immunity, so that no aa ntever | SOUTHERN DISPENSARY. 2 
shall dare, much less have the power, or permission, un- | One thousand four hundred and forty three patients 
der any pretext whatever, to bring in or to cause to be | have been attended by the Physicians of the Dispen- 
brought into the kingdom, into the Grand Duchy of | $4°Y during the year, from Dec. 15, 1828, to Dec. 
Finland, Carelie, Kirgersmary, Gottland, Holland | 15, 1829. 

and Jempstland any portion of tobacco, secretly or o- | Remaining from last year 33 
penly, either to sell or for his own use; this right being Admitted since that time 1410 





reserved solely to the company of America and its de- ’ 1443 
pendents. Ifany one in contravention of this ordinance, | Of these the number recovered is 1329 
shall import from the smallest quantity up to 20 pounds Relieved 41 
of the same, and is detected therein; for the first offence | Died : 23 
he shall loose all the tobacco thus imported or which | Irregular oruncertain 12 
shall be found in his possession; and pay in addition a Removed - 
fine of 40 marks of silver; for the second offence, 80 | Remaining under care 34 1443 





marks, and forthe third dquble, and so on for every off- 


ence. But ifany one shall import any quantity exceed-! The receipts and expenditures have been as follows: 
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The Treasurer has received, from Dec. 15, 1828, to| Robert Brooke, Joseph Strahan and Jacob Ballinger, 





Dec. 15, 1829. City Commissioners. 
In donations $109 91 Robert H, Smith, City Clerk. 
Annual contributions 79 12 John M. Read, Esq. Attorney and Solicitor for the 
Jos. M, Paul, being proportion of Corporation, 
rent property left by Jas. Wells 205 00 |- Peter Conrad and George Beck, Clerks of High-st. 
Interest on a Bond 48 00 | Market. 
Balance in Treasurer’s hands, Dec. | James Gillingham, Clerk of Second street Market. 
15, 1828 126 91 Benjamin Duncan, Corder at the Drawbridge. 
—— 568 84; John Kline, Superintendent of Southern District. 
EXPENDITURES. Jacob Lawrence, Superintendent of Northern District. 
For expenses incurred in introducing the | Abraham Yates, Captain of Nightly Watch. 
Schuylkill water $ 32 75 | David Thomas, Lieutenant of Nightly Watch. 
Apothecary’s salary 200 00 | John Rugan, Collector of Water Rents for Northern 
Ground rent on Dispensary Lot 20 53 , District. 
Amount of orders drawn last year and | Armon Davis, Collecter of Water Rents fur Southern 
paid this 9 40 | District. 
Collecting subscriptions 6 92 — 
House expenses and medicine 299 00 APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR. 
Balance in treasurer’s hands this day 24 | The Sentinel gives the following list of Justices 





en 568 84 | of the Peace, appointed for this county, a short time 
In submitting to the benevolent public the foregoing | before Governor Shulze retired from office. 
statement of the condition and operations of the South- | a . 

ern Dispensary, the Managers beg leave to call atten- 2d District—Byberry, Lower Dublin, Moreland, 


tion to its usefulness, and its wants, unquestionably | RS ae and enti s J 15. 1899 
among the best and least abused charities—the benefits| < re mere AM, GAD ISSR SUR ? 
ofa Dispensary are applied to such persons as were re-| Benjamin Clift, Dec. 14, 


lieved by the “good Samaritan.” ‘They are sick and | 3d District—Bristol, Germantown & Roxborough, 
helpless, and poor and friendless, and are our “neigh-| William J. Brooke, May 23, 
bours”’ both as to moral claims and local residence.—| Francis Murphy, Sept. 22, 
They live and they pine within the sound of our re | Abraham B. Amerman, Dec.- 7, 
joicing, and within sight of our comfort and our profes- Joseph Hergesheimer, Dec. 7, 
sion—shall they be denied the crumbs which fall from 4th District—Northern Liberties, Penn, Township, 


? Sor 
our tables eo and Kensington. 
Such an appeal is made and justified by the wants of | 





. ort Jacob Coats, May 23, 

the Southern Dispensary, which, with an increasing list} Jacob F. Heeckley Sept. 22 
of patients, sees no proportional increase of the means | Lawrence iia. Sept 99. 
of relief, but is yet compelled to rigidly economize in | William S Frederick . Oct “3. 
the application of even medicines; and is unable to | Seoal "Fitler ’ ee on 
supply wine and light food, when the most urgent calls | = : . p I >. Cle O , oa 
for them is made, and under circumstances where their | 2? 4€ Ulcre, ct. 16, 
application determines the conflict between recovery | Henry Benner, Oct. a6, 
and dissolution. John Rice, Oct. 20, 
(7 Denations and Subscriptions may be directed to | Joseph Smith, Nov. 30, 
the Treasurer, Robert M‘Mullin, No. 62, Swanson street, Joseph B. Norbury, Nov, 30, 
or to any of the managers. _ James. Spencer, Nov. 30, 
C. PENROSE, President. | John Nicholson, Dec. 7, 

Attendant—P. WILLIAMson, Secretary. | John Walker, Dec. 10, 
Nicholas Essling, Dec. 14, 

Election of Bank Directors —On Monday 21st inst. the | Samuel Weyant, Dec. 14, 


house proceeded to the election’of bank directors, on| Alexander Wentz, Dec. 15, 


the part of the House of Representatives, viz— | Isaac Bedford, : Dec. 14, 
For the Pennsylvania Bank. | 5th District—Moyamensing, Passyunk, & South- 

*Benjamin W. Richards, had 58 votes. | wark. 

‘Thomas Cave, 48 | Samuel Black, May 6, 

*Henry Toland, 43 | Andrew Hooton, July 14, 
Mathew Carey, 24 John Diamond, Oct. 8, 
Edward Coleman, 11 John Johnston, Dec. 1, 

John H. Palethrope, 5 Augustus D. Tarr, Dec. 10, 
Nathaniel B. Boileau, 3 Samuel Hergesheimer, Dec. 10, 
Whereupon the speaker declared that Benjamin W. 6th District—Blockley and Kingsessing. 
Richards, Thomas Cave and Henry Toland, were duly Henry Leech, Dec. 14, 
elected. *Mr. Frederick returned his commission to Goy- 
‘or the Philadelphia Bank. | ernor Shulze. 
William Boyd, had 50 votes. | hs 
John M. Barclay 42 | Theological Seminary.—The committee appointed %o 
James M. Linnard, aye DO | select a scite for the buildings of the Theological Semi- 
Whereupon the speaker declared that William Boyd | nary of the Lutheran Church, met in Gettysburg, last 
and John M. Barclay, were duly elected; and John week, and determined upon the ridge of ground near 


Barber, receiving 55 votes, was declared duly elected | the western precincts of thatborough. Adams Sent. 
director of the Columbia Bridge Company. ——————————————————— 
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* Messrs. Richards and Toland have declined. 





